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Part XVII] 


HMUMMUGEES AND THEIR ASSISTANTS. 


Next in importance as contributing to the comfort and luxuries 
of European and native residents in Syria, and only second to the 
horse and foot messenger, we accord rank in our sketches to Abdoul 
Bereki, head hummugee of the Turkish bath at Brilan, and his 
seven or eight assistants, 
The old proverb says, that cleanliness is next to godliness. In 
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Syria, beyond a doubt, cleanliness is life and health; but, besides 
this, cleanliness was a source of luxurious enjoyment, consisting of 
several branches of healthful recreation: for instance, we had the 
cold shower-bath and bathing in the sea, the swimming-bath, and 
bathing in the river; but all these fell far short of the Turkish 
vapour-bath, though perhaps, for the time being, the others afforded 
more enjoyment : the results were precarious ; cold, and even fevers, 
were often the result of other baths, never the result of the Turkish 
hummum. 

In addition to the importance of hummugees in general, in 
connexion with the various baths they superintended, these men, 
amongst the natives of the land, enjoyed distinct notoriety, and 
commanded additional respect from exercising a peculiar influence 
over the deep-rooted and infatuating superstitious of the people : 
they were all more or less looked upon in the light of eminent 
physiciaus, skilled in sorcery, and particularly strong in the charm 
department. 

None that we encountered in our frequent journeyings and long 
sojourning in the East, possessed greater influence in this latter re- 
spect than old Abdoul Bereki, the hummugee of Brilan ; and in 
portraying this individual functionary, and the various callings 
which he professed to exercise, we shall give the reader a very fair 
specimen of the generality of bathmen in Turkey, and also a 
sample of their domestic habits and customs, their public character, 
and their peculiar modus operandi. 

Our hummugee, Abdoul Bereki, was verging upon the shady 
side of fifty, when it first fell to our lot to make his acquaintance, 
and fall into his powerful and muscular clutches, as, after passing 
through the intervening and necessary preparations, we entered 
the innermost and most stifling apartment of the vapour-bath at 
Brilan, and were simultaneously seized upon and resistlessly dragged 
away to the farther end of that room redolent with soap-suds and 
stifling atmosphere, to undergo the operation of being scrubbed with 
a horse-hair glove. A shiver yet seizes upon our frames as we call 
to mind the sufferings of that first ordeal which was to initiate us into 
the mysterious “kief” and enjoyment, loud and long-talked about 
by Turks and other bath frequenters, but the enjoyment or relish 
of which seemed then yet a mystery enveloped in acute sufferings, 
to say nothing of the natural hazy suffocating effect of the atmo- 
sphere : full well do we remember the groan of determination with 
which we resigned ourselves to the hands of the operator, determined 
at all costs to endure everything for the sake of the results; how 
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we started and almost shrieked with pain, as the ruthless old 
man forced us into a sleeping posture upon the fiery brick 
floor ; how he bellowed exclamations of surprise and indignation 
at our apparent pusillanimity, whilst his voice found a hundred 
thundering echoes in the vaulted and almost empty compartments 
of the bath; how the wretch, callous to our feelings and sufferings, 
poured bucket after bucket of water, hot enough to scald a dead 
pig, and then grinned a demon’s grin of satisfaction as he lathered 
up the soap-suds, with a handful of oakum ; and ‘how, with lightning 
rapidity he besmothered us from head to foot, and from the 
extremity of the great toe back to the crown of the head again ; 
how we opened our eyes to see what fresh torments were about to 
be inflicted on us, when straightway they were filled with soap, and 
the agony was excruciating ; how we opened our mouths imploringly 
and shut them again instantaneously full of abominable suds; 
how we struggled, vainly endeavouring to free arms and legs from the 
patent vice set upon them by the hummugee’s powerful limbs, who, 
with one knee firmly planted upon our breasts, laughed horrible 
defiance at our puerile efforts ; how, when hopeless and exhausted, 
we had resigned ourselves to the not very tender mercies of this 
terrible ogre, he suddenly darted away from us, and as suddenly 
returning, scattered our already bewildered senses, and regularly 
electrified the nervous system, by slashing buckets of cold water 
over us, which fell like liquid ice upon our limbs, and seemed 
altogether to petrify them; and how, finally, when all hope of 
succour was extinguished, and pleasure and comfort in this life 
seemed to be at an end, cup after cup of agreeably lukewarm 
water brought back gently and agreeably the natural circulation 
of the blood, and we ventured to rise up into a sitting posture, and 
opening half one eye cautiously, discovered, to our indescribable 
delight, that torture was at an end; the tormentor gone (occupied 
in torturing another new victim), and we ourselves gradually awak- 
ing as though from some terrific dream to a keen sense and ap- 
preciation of a full glow of perfect health ; how the spirits rose, light 
as the early lark, and the body felt purified and fresh and invigo- 
rated, and how, inspired with the strength of a young giant, we 
sprung to our feet, and seeking our ruthless tormentor with schemes 
of vengeance, changed wrath rapidly into mirth—discontent and 
suffering into comfort and luxurious enjoyment ; and how pity only 
exploded in a merry burst of laughter, as we watched the same 
ogre operating in the selfsame style upon another novice. 

All these, we say, are carefully packed up in the portmanteau 
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of memory, and locked with the key of past recollections, only to 
be opened and brought forth (as upon the present occasion) for 
the amusement and instruction of our auditors or readers. 

Our bathman, in common with all other professionals of the 
same peculiar calling, might have been classed as an amphibious 
animal: he lived as much in the water as out of it, and in neither 
case seemed ever to be removed from a congenial element. From 
four o’clock in the morning (the hour when all the hummum fires 
are lit) to midday, and from after four in the afternoon till 
half an hour after midnight, he filled his post, which was by no 
means a sinecure ; so that about seventeen hours out of the twenty- 
four he was being perpetually exposed to a cooking process, which 
kept him in a violent perspiration, except just at intervals of a 
few minutes, when duty required his presence in the entrance-hall 
of the bath, where the atmosphere was always, even in the height 
of summer, verging upon freezing, and where a fountain spouted 
up a terribly cold stream of water—the sudden transition from 
extreme cold to extreme heat, and vice versd, was enough, one 
would have imagined, to injure the constitution of a whole govern- 
ment, leave alone a solitary, weak, mortal man. With our 
hummugee, however, itseemed to have a directly contrary effect ; 
he grew fat and healthy upon it, with brawny sinews, and the 
nerve of a Hercules. No pat of butter exposed to the fiery heat 
of an oven melted more freely than did Abdoul Bereki under 
the smoking influence of the hottest vapour-bath; no water 
froze faster under the influence of the severest winters than he 
did when exposed to the keen, damp atmosphere of the entrance- 
hall ; his blood, like the rivers of unhealthy and uncertain climes, 
thawed and froze perpetually, and his constitution was exposed 
to as many changes, without protection from or precaution against 
any, a8 a poor man experiences during such a spring as we 
were lately subjected to in London. In my humble opinion, no 
rhinoceros, or hippopotamus, or sea-cow, or seal—no, nor yet 
any of those strange antediluvian monsters (specimens of which 
are now exhibited in the Crystal Palace) ever had a more 
impervious hide, or a stronger constitution, than that possessed 
and enjoyed by our own old hummugee: his skin, like carefully- 
prepared parchment, resisted and kept out heat and cold; and 
within, like salmon in a tin canister, he kept flesh and health 
carefully and hermetically sealed up. 

It was not every customer that Abdoul Bereki condescended to 
take under his own immediate patronage ; long experience had 
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taught him to distinguish, almost at the first glance, the quality 
and. dispositions of those visiting the bath under his charge, and 
with him, as with many other “mortals, gold and silver exercised 
an all-powerful influence—without it, or stinting it, you were at 
once classed as a plebeian, and accordingly handed over to any 
of his six or seven assistants ; with it the fortunate possessor was 
in his eyes metamorphosed into a sultan, a veritable padasha, 
whose generosity became an after-theme of conversation or angry 
argument, and the amount of whose donations, duly registered in 
Abdoul Bereki’s fertile memory, served as a check to the ambition 
of those who, presuming themselves possessed of generous dis- 
positions, sunk into comparative avarice under its ordeal, or else 
it was used as a foil to keep off and parry the clamorous demands 
of the poorer classes that frequented the bath, all of whom thought 
it a high distinction to be tortured by the head ogre, who, 
however, seldom condescended to comply with their demands under 
a sum exorbitant for that class. 

Europeans were game birds to the old bathman; they bled 
freely from their purses, and were more liberal even than pashas, 
so that no argument could bring him to understand that we, 
considering his rough method of handling his victims, would 
rather be excused the honour he intended us. What! not be 
rubbed, and not have all your joints cracked by me, the head 
hummugee? Not have your head wrenched nearly off, your 
ears and fingers cracked, and your nose pulled straight— 
impossible! you are only joking with me; and straightway he 
would seize upon a victim, and carry him off struggling to the 
inner recesses of the bath, whence issued occasional groans, which 
gave ample testimony of the process of the hummugee and the 
sufferings of his victim. At last, by dint of often refusing, and 
by several mutinies in the bath, which nearly came to blows, 
we made the old man understand that really and in earnest we 
would rather do without him. Then was his astonishment and 
indignation unfeigned ; such people as we English had never 
been heard of or read of in the East. Not be scalded, not rubbed 
and scrubbed into an inflammatory fever, not be converted into 
an icicle, and feel every bone in one’s body gradually snapping 
and breaking! Why this was the height of kief and enjoyment ! 
Money silenced the old fellow’s s arguments, and pacified his anger : 
we were permitted to consign our bodies to whomsoever we chose 
amongst his assistants; to have water as hot or as cool as we 
chose ; to be scrubbed with horsehair brushes or let alone, as the 
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whim or inclination seized us. But to this day, if the old man 
is alive, we are to his mind an incomprehensible enigma; for the 
idea of frequenting a Turkish bath without subjecting oneself 
to his cunning manipulations, classed us with hopelessly insane 
lunatics. 

Without denying the peculiar talent of Abdoul Bereki, we 
declined availing ourselves of it; nevertheless, the ‘Turkish bath 
became a perfect luxury, and as he found us more regular fre- 
quenters now that we were free to practise our own discretion, 
he silently pocketed increasing fees, but always insisted upon being 
present in the hummum, till at last he himself condescended to 
adapt his method of performance to our new-fangled ideas, and 
he actually let us off without even attempting to crack the joints 
of our fingers, though he sometimes begged earnestly to be 
allowed this privilege, and sometimes, taking us unawares, nearly 
pulled our fingers out of their sockets. 

In the modified system, the Turkish bath was certainly a 
glorious luxury ; restless nights, of heat and mosquitos, found us 
pallid and exhausted at the usual hour of rising, from lack of 
necessary and health-contributing sleep ; languidly we rose, unfit 
for any active calling of life : even the cool morning breeze hardly 
served to fan away the drowsy effect from our feverish system. 
Breakfast, though constituted of the most enticing ingredients, 
had no charms for us; on the contrary, we loathed the idea of 
eating.—A tasteless cup of coffee, a pipe, and a headache. No 
inclination to read or write, or walk, or ride, or shoot, and an 
incessant thirst as though the wretched clay that clothed our 
humanity were a burning lime-pit, ever thirsty and never satiated. 
Luckily we had only some hundred yards to go to pass into the 
portals of the hummum; thither we crept, dejected, feverish, and 
weak, whilst our servants brought towels and necessary linen, 
and the cook, well acquainted from experience with the results, 
rushed off to the bazaars and bought enough ingredients to 
constitute a first-rate déjeiner & la fourchette. 

On entering the bath, the cool humid atmosphere seemed to 
chill and disincline us for its experience. Practice, however, had 
taught us to persevere; we crawled up the damp stone steps on to 
the damper stone platform that surrounded the circular entrance- 
hall; the roofed dome was open at the top, and admitted freely 
the glorious light of summer; across from the ceiling to the 
flooring were a number of tight ropes, from which hung suspended 
sheets, turbans, and palampores, of every variety of colour and 
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size, and in the various stages from wringing wet to well-aired 
and dried, all ready waiting for the- emergencies of the hummum. 
Upon the stone platforms already alluded to were spread carpets 
and cushions for the use of frequenters of the bath, and on these, 
at all hours of the day—excepting from twelve to four in the 
afternoon, and later of a Saturday, when males are excluded and 
the women take possession of the baths—lI say at all other hours 
might be encountered in this hall of entrance the most grotesque 
and absurd figures in every imaginable and inconceivable position, 
from the man who had just entered and pauses to take a survey 
of the place, to the one who has bathed and completed his toilet, 
and who, having paid the usual fee to the bathman, sweeps out 
in his long flowing and aromatically-scented robes, in all the 
conscious pride of health and cleanliness. We seat ourselves 
upon a vacant carpet, and, before submitting to the officious 
offices of the attendant bathmen, lean back on our cushions and 
take a survey of the scene around us. Bathmen are clambering 
up perilously ricketty ladders, to hang out wet clothes that have 
just been used, or to fetch down well aired ones for the convenience 
of fresh arrivals. In the centre, by the fountain, are several small 
brasiers, with charcoal fires, on which coffee is rapidly boiling, and 
from which the numerous pipes and narghalies of the visitors are 
being frequently supplied with live coals; half a dozen barbers, 
with as many assistants, hover over a huge caldron of boiling 
water, from which they draw their supply for shaving purposes ; 
and, considering that nine out of ten of their customers shave 
their heads as well as whiskers and beards, their calling is of a 
truth no sinecure. Around on the various carpets are groups in 
all the different stages of bath enjoyment; or kief heads, peeping 
out behind sheets held up before them, indicate new arrivals 
preparing to enter the hummum. Next to them are those one 
stage in advance, who, having doffed their apparel, and carefully 
enveloped themselves in palampores and sheets, are trying on 
cuss-cuss, or high pattens, those hateful encumbrances which 
invariably threaten to throw the uninitiated and break every bone 
in your body against the hard, smooth, slippery, marble floors of 
the bath. Next to these again are those who, having got them 
on, find the greatest difficulty, without being held up on either 
side, to move an inch without slipping and breaking their necks ; 
beyond these again is a group who, having undergone purification, 
are warmly wrapped up with huge turbans on their heads, and 
half a dozen sheets and palampores swathed round them. One 
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is having his head shaved, another is quaffing lemonade, a third 
inhaling with evident gusto the fumes of his pipe, whilst all are 
in pursuit of kief, reclining luxuriantly against cushions, com- 
fortably warm and comfortably cool, with a glow of health in their 
veins, and a keen relish of enjoyment, which seemed foreign to their 
natures and constitutions when they came in some hour and a 
half ago. Then again we see groups, who, having completed 
their toilet, give no indication of a desire to leave the bath in a 
hurry, for they have brought music, and eatables, and drinkables 
with them, to say nothing of tobacco, and sweetmeats, and fruit. 
So there seated, they are enjoying the good things of life, and 
making a mockery of good music by grating and discordant 
yelling, which is quite painful to our more civilized tympanums, 
and which hurries us on with our disrobing, so as to get sooner 
beyond the reach of their discord. 

Now hold us firmly, ye stalwart sons of hummugees! for the 
cuss-cuss are perilous and the flooring slippery, yet without them 
we durst hardly pass over the central rooms, where the heat would 
sting our tender feet unmercifully. 

Guided by these two, we navigate the slippery floor and pass 
from the hall of entrance into compartment No. 2. A heavy 
door, covered with green baize and rendered almost air-tight, 
bangs heavily to as we pass in, raising a hundred echoes under 
the vaulted domes. Here we are all in the dark, and the temper- 
ature is a few degrees warmer than the outer hall. Seated upon 
a carpet, spread upon a stone bench, are some half-a-dozen invalids, 
who are fearful to graduate too rapidly from the extreme heat of 
the central hummum to the cold damp atmosphere of the outer hall. 

We pass on to No. 3, with another door and another hundred 
echoes, and if we had tumbled through the earth, falling in at 
Paris and coming out in Africa, the change of climate could not 
be more clearly perceptible: all superfluous coverings are now 
laid aside. Wrapped in one loose flowing sheet, like the ghost of 
a Roman senator, we kick our wooden sandals aside and stalk 
on to the next compartment. ‘The door shuts slowly, and we 
have entered No. 4. Simultaneously the echoes of groans and 
bursts of merriment assail our ears, all evidently proceeding from 
the bathers in the next and hottest compartment. No. 4 is still 
very dark, and perhaps twenty degrees hotter than No. 3, but both 
sink into insignificance when we enter the fifth and last room. If 
any man was to put himself into his own oven instead of the joint 
he intended for dinner, he could not quicker become sensible of 
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the mistake than we do of the intense, intolerable burning, 
suffocating atmosphere of this place. The whole of the domed 
roof is pierced with holes, which admit of light through green 
glass at the same time that they exclude the air. Vapours hang 
heavily in wreaths about the room; we pause in consternation 
and uncertainty of mind, to stare at the various scarecrows that 
are stalking about or undergoing the process of a thorough 
purification ; suddenly all our pores are opened and the perspira- 
tion bursts forth unrestrainedly; this at once acclimatizes us to 
the room; we seek one of the many fonts which are placed 
round the room, and scooping out the ready-mixed warm water 
with a dried gourd, pour it over our bodies as rapidly as we are 
able. We now breathe freely, and can contemplate objects 
around us with greater ease and enjoyment. Our hummugee, 
like another old man of the seas, with his head and shoulders one 
mass of soap-suds, issues out of a dark corner where there is 
nothing but smoke and a loud splashing of water, and tenders 
his services, which are accepted under stipulations. In the centre 
of this bath-room is a square stone bench, intended originally as 
a seat for such of the bath frequenters as were compelled to await 
the leisure of the hummugees, or who, having bathed, chose to 
amuse themselves by watching the operation as undergone by 
others, 

How anything made of flesh and blood could even sit upon that 
bench was always a source of mystery to me; a baked brick or 
a red-hot iron was only one degree hotter than that place, for 
the main pipe that carried hot water to other parts of the 
building passed directly under it, and the very place steamed 
again with heat. 

Coming out again from the hummum was a very different and 
far more agreeable affair. By the time all ablutions were com- 
pleted, invigorating health and strength seemed to have repossessed 
our frames, and with them come back appetites. We never patro- 
nized the Oriental dolce far niente kief of hummum frequenters, but 
speedily enveloped ourselves in nicely-aired; warm, dry sheets with 
turbans that would have added grace and dignity to a very mogul, 
hurried through all the compartments to the one usually lingered 
in by invalids, which answered our purposes admirably as dressing- 
rooms. 

From the bath homeward the elasticity of our steps declared 
the efficacy of the remedy used, and a princely breakfast added 
its testimony to the efficiency of the cure. Once a young mid- 
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shipman accompanied us to the bath, but falling into the hands 
of our old man of the seas, the lad was nearly terrified by the 
screams and grimaces of this singular old oddity, whilst he in his 
turn was equally enraptured and surprised at the extreme fairness 
and delicacy of complexion displayed by our young countryman. 

“Of a truth,” exclaimed the old hummugee, “I have found a 
being so fair, that it is impossible that the sun could have ever 
shone upon him !” 

Our hummugee inside of the bath was quite as much at home 
as a hippopotamus at the bottom of a muddy stream. He ate, 
drank, and slept within its precincts, only being a sojourner with 
his own family during those brief hours when the bath was either 
shut up for the night or frequented by females. During this 
latter period, his wife presided over the noisy and mirthsome 
crew, ruling them, as report said, with a firm and iron rule. 

When outside of the bath, Abdoul Bereki was either presiding 
at some betrothal or marriage festival, else occupied in visiting 
his sick and superstitious patients, to whom he administered 
severally medicine, consolation, or charms, as their necessity and 
superstition urged, or as their liberality argued a rich harvest. 

Once he came to visit the child of our own cook, a weak and 
credulous individual, much addicted to petty larcenies in the 
culinary department ; a very fragment of humanity was his fever- 
stricken, dropsical, attenuated child, born like the frogs of Alexan- 
dretta, which he painfully resembled in shape and colour, to 
breathe the pernicious atmosphere of the marsh-girded village, 
Scanderoon. 

The old hummugee predicted a wonderful cure. Placing the 
child within the limits of some cabalistic figures which he had 
drawn upon the earth, he wrung a chicken’s neck and sprinkled 
the blood around; the chicken was forthwith plucked and cooked 
into some palatable broth, which the sick child swallowed down 
greedily. ‘This naturally renovated its strength for awhile, and 
the reputation of the hummugee rose fifty per cent.; fifty anxious 
mothers entreated his interference, and bought of him countless 
bits of broken glass and papers with hieroglyphics—all of which 
were said to possess charms of the exact nature of which even the 
learned Abdoul professed utter ignorance. 

Some years children would die, and then the bathman’s reputa- 
tion was decidedly at a discount; at other seasons they thrived 
amazingly, and all was attributed to the magical influence he exer- 
cised, Amongst his superstitious and credulous patients he had 
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never numbered a Turk; he confessed to this himself one day, 
when we bearded him in his own den—to wit the bath—and 
called him an arrant impostor. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “there may be much truth in what you 
Franks call superstition; I possess none of it myself—I only 
administer it to others. There is one thing, however, whieh you 
cannot dispute, and that is, that I am really efficient in my own 
calling as a bathman or hummugee.” 

This point we cheerfully ceded to him, whereat, being highly 
gratified, he composed himself for a ten minutes’ nap upon’ the 
floor. of the hottest of hot vapour-baths, his head resting upon a 
parbaked slab of marble, his feet carelessly immersed in a puddle 
of cold muddy water ; a veritable specimen of Turkish hummugees 
in general, amphibious, impervious, and callous to all noises around 
him, or the most sudden changes and opposite extremes of temper- 
ature, 


PERSEVERANCE; OR, A TALE OF THE NORMAN 
FAMILY.—No. II. 


By tue Autor oF ‘CuarurE Burton,’ 


In the meantime Charles had pursued his studies at the 
university with credit to himself. Unhappily, however, for him, 
the knowledge that the expenses of his education were defrayed 
by property which had been left him for that purpose, had acted 
injuriously upon him. He studied hard, and his acquirements 
were considerable ; but his habits were irregular, and by the time 
he should have quitted college he had contracted debts to some 
amount; his health, too, had suffered materially. He was much 
liked, for his manners were extremely pleasing. He inherited, 
however, much of his father’s supineness and inactivity, with a 
double portion of his pride. The latter was, indeed, the leading 
feature of his character; and, though it was not detected by his 
mother, nor probably suspected by himself, he was naturally 
selfish, The gentleness of his deportment won all, but none had 
any trait of generosity to report, nor was he ever known to sacrifice 
his own pleasures and interests to those of others. 

Neither his aunt nor his mother would have been able to render 
him any efficient assistance, had they even known the extent of his 
difficulties; and it was not till compelled by necessity that he 
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revealed the truth to his trustee. Charles was nonourable; at his 
earnest request his debts were paid, but his own prospects were in 
good part destroyed. His position now was particularly mortifying. 
The law had been the profession on which he had fixed his mind, 
and to which his studies had been directed. It was absolutely 
necessary to all his future plans that he should take his degree ; 
he trusted, too, to distinguish himself; and to resign all the 
expectations he had so long cherished, was a trial of the severest 
nature. 

The distress he was enduring, though in great part concealed 
from his mother and aunt, became known to his brother. From 
the conversation of two gentlemen, Oxonians, who were travelling 
with ‘Turton, that worthy creature learnt nearly every particular. 
One of them, as they were passing Normanton, pointing to Hurst, 
inquired to whom it belonged. His companion, who seemed well 
acquainted with the country and neighbourhood, answered him by 
giving a short history of its former possessors. 

“ Yes,” said he, feelingly—* it was there that Norman was born : 
that is Hurst, the residence of the long line of ancestors of which 
he is so proud. Poor fellow! what a pity that he cannot command 
at this critical moment, 507. such a paltry sum as it is. How 
sincerely did I regret that I had not the money to offer him.” 

“T could not bear to take leave of him,” said the other; “he 
feels his situation acutely.” 

Turton repeated to Walter what he had heard on this occasion as 
he had done on others; for Hurst always attracted attention from 
its picturesque situation and appearance ; and from the conversation 
that followed, he had frequently been able to pick up intelligence of 
his family which, though trifling, was most interesting to him. 
Turton’s present narrative created a painful struggle in Walter’s 
bosom. His brother in want of 50/., and that at a time when such a 
sum wasof real moment to him. He could not have heard of his 
distress at any time without pain; thought aggravated the circum- 
stances ; by the most rigid economy he had managed to save a little 
more than 40/., the earnest of his future success, the first stepping- 
stone to the temple of wealth. Nota single indulgence had he 
allowed himself, unless the giying of some useful though small present 
every now and then to Mrs. Blake, or a trifle to her boy, could be 
considered as such. Could he give up this treasured fund? 
Could he reduce himself to his former poverty, and again draw 
upon the future for the means he so earnestly desired? ¢ Yes,’ 
he decided, ‘he could, and he would.’ It would throw him back 
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only for a time, and he should have the happiness of thinking that 
he had been able to assist another, and that other his brother. 
The principal difficulty lay in obtaining the 5/. or 7/7. which were 
requisite to complete the sum named. Ithad taken him more than 
two years to get together the sum he was now master of ; and many 
months must elapse before he could add to it the amount required ; 
and in the meantime what would be the situation of Charles? 
He spoke to Turton on the subject. 

“Master Walter,” said he, “I very much approve of your 
kindness to your brother. I am sorry you should have to part 
with what you have so carefully husbanded, but good sced has 
more ways than one of yielding a return. ‘The money will be lost 
to you one way; yet you may meet with it again in another. But 
I very much disapprove either of your borrowing the sum you 
want to make up, though with all my heart I am ready to lend it 
to you, or of your asking Mr. Benson to advance it. Give what 
you have to give, if you please, it is your own ;- but never, Master 
Walter, as long as you live, get into debt to be generous; that is 
only trading on false credit. Be cautious, too, how you ask a 
principal to advance any part of your salary, little or much; it 
raises suspicion, to say no more; it fixes an eye on you that is not 
always pleasant, and fetters a free will on both sides. Send your 
brother what you have by you; it will bea great help to him, if it 
is not all he wants, which is doubtful. When men speak of their 
difficulties and name a sum that is to set them straight or make 
them easy, they always say less than the truth. When friends or 
the world talk about the affairs of others, they always say a great 
deal more than the truth bears them out.” 

Walter took his advice ; the sum was duly forwarded to Charles 
without any intimation by whom it was sent, Turton taking the 
management of the business upon himself. 

Before the kind intentions of Walter could be put into execution, 
Charles had received a letter from his mother, expressing a great 
desire to see him. The residence she had chosen on leaving 
Normanton was within twenty miles of Oxford, so that she was 
frequently in the habit of having a visit from him. He was 
surprised at the summons, as he had lately spent a day or two 
with her; but she wrote so cheerfully that it created no apprehen- 
sion in his mind, nor was her manner, when she met him, less 
satisfactory. Scarcely was the greeting over, when Mrs. Norman, 
with more eagerness than usually characterized her, opened on 
the subject that was uppermost in her thoughts. 
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“Charles,” said she, “I might have written to you, but I could 
not deprive myself of the pleasure, the double pleasure, indeed, of 
seeing you, and of seeing the effect upon you of what I have to tell 
you.” 

Charles seated himself beside her, still retaining the hand which 
had fondly clasped his own, and he now awaited in silence her 
communication. 

** You have often heard me say,” began she, “how very kindly 
Mr. Stephens has always behaved to me. He had, you know, 
the entire management of your poor father’s affairs; and uni- 
formly acted both to him and to me most conscientiously, as 
I firmly believe, and certainly most friendly. As a solicitor, he 
stands the first in character in the neighbourhood, and he has by 
far the largest and the most respectable connexion of any one in 
the country.” 

She paused, looked at him, and smiled. 

‘Well, my dear mother,” said Charles, “ pray go on.” 

“He has written to me in the most friendly terms,” resumed 
she, “offering not only to take you into his office, but tomake your 
articles a gift tome. What his ultimate intentions are admits 
little doubt.” 

She turned to read the joyful expression she expected to see 
on her son’s countenance; it was the very reverse of that she 
anticipated. 

“T enter a country attorney’s office !” exclaimed he ; “I become 
a country solicitor in a paltry market town! Impossible.” 

“Charles!” said his mother, in a tone that marked both surprise 
and disappointment. 

“My dear mother,” said he, “the law is the profession I have 
set my heart upon, but it is the law in its higher branches, or not 
at all—the bar, or nothing for me.” 

“You cannot be serious,” returned she; “what means are left 
you for the attainment of your views ?” 

“ My own talents and my own industry,” replied he; “I shall 
go to London. I have literary friends there who will be glad of 
iy assistance, and who will make any engagement with me on 
my own terms.” 

“QO Charles!” said Mrs. Norman; “you know little of the 
labour, of the mortifications of a literary life, or you would hesitate 
to throw up an honourable certainty for an uncertainty, and 
perhaps, if lucrative, a questionable and unenviable notoriety ; 
nor have you taken into consideration the wear and tear of mind 
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and body, of spirit and vigour, inseparable from such a life. 
Recollect you are not strong, and there is a wide difference in the 
result of labour undertaken for pleasure and that of labour enforced 
by necessity.” 

“My dear mother,” returned Charles, nothing moved from his 
usual gentleness, ‘argument, remonstrance is vain. I grieve 
to disappoint you, but I neither can, nor will submit to the degra- 
dation proposed after the views I have entertained, and do still 
cherish.” 

* Degradation ?”’ repeated she, “I see none whatever in what has 
been proposed to you; but I see with release from present anxiety 
and mortification, future comfort, reputation, and respect.” 

“I beseech you say no more,” cried Charles, “ my resolution 
is taken; I cannot enter into such an office.” 

Once more, however, Mrs. Norman ventured to urge her 
wishes. ‘ Charles,” said she, “the pride that leads to worthy 
resolution is laudable, that which warps resolution and causes us 
to reject the opportunity that Providence may have thrown in 
our way, is the reverse. When the fortunes of the Norman have 
sunk to the ebb they have, the Norman would best prove his 
descent by first submitting to the level to which he is reduced, 
and rising step by step as he may to his former mark.” 

How little conscious was Mrs. Norman at that moment of the 
full force of what she was saying; the son of her fondest love, and 
of her highest expectation was, before her, and thought of her self- 
exiled boy never once crossed her mind. 

All, however, was fruitless: Charles returned to Oxford, where 
the money sent by his brother awaited him, and Mr. Stephens’ 
offer was sorrowfully declined by his mother. 

Walter had now a salary of 100/. per annum. ‘True, he had 
the world to begin again, but it was under very different circum- 
stances. Health and good conduct were all that was now requisite 
to ensure comfort, and he trusted to command success. ‘I’o his 
surprise, Mrs. Blake, when he communicated his good fortune to 
her, seemed by no means so pleased as he had anticipated. It is 
true that at first she appeared quite as much gratified as he expected, 
but almost immediately afterwards her countenance changed. 

“Ts anything the matter?” inquired he; “I thought you would 
have been so very glad to hear of my good luck,” and his own 
features expressed disappointment. 

“And so I am glad,” returned she, “very glad; but perhaps 
you may now wish to change your lodgings.” 
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“ What for?” said he, surprised. 

“You may not think these good enough for you now,” replied 
she, laying a stress on the last word. 

“Qh, Mrs. Blake!” exclaimed Walter, “how could such a 
thought cross your mind? Can a better situation than I held 
when you first knew me and till quite lately held, make any change 
inme? What I was, I am and shall always be; and as for you, 
what your kindness has been to me, it will continue to be—a 
comfort for which I can never be too grateful. You gave me 
respectability when in appearance I had not too much to boast 
of, and it must be my turn now I hope to strengthen yours. I 
shall for the future pay you for your lodgings, not as before, only 
what I was able to give you, but as much as you would ask from 
any other person, or as I should expect to pay as a stranger.” 

Mrs. Blake joyfully expressed her thanks; at the same time, 
however, reminding him that he had in reality paid her much 
more than it might seem. He had from time to time, she told 
him, udded many little comforts to her household, made her many 
useful presents, and above all, he had taught her boy William 
both to read and write, and had saved them the expense of his 
schooling. 

The recalling of mutual benefits where mutual gratitude is felt, 
is sweet to the virtuous heart; and Walter, as for the first time 
he shook hands with the kind woman when he quitted the house, 
felt in the returning pressure which she, colouring, gave him, a 
pleasure that a more honourable grasp in after years frequently 
failed to yield. 

During this time, Mr. Heywood, so far from losing sight or 
thought of the friendless youth he had taken into his employ, 
might be said to keep a strict eye over him. He never failed 
to make inquiries into his conduct from such as were competent 
to answer them, and the interest he took in his welfare naturally 
ensured that of others. All that he heard was highly satisfactory, 
and in consequence, it was not merely in compliance with his 
desire that the vacant office of clerk should be bestowed on Walter, 
but with the hearty concurrence of Mr. Benson and the superin- 
tendent of the department. The prepossession which Mr, Heywood 
had conceived at first in the youth’s favour was thus gradually 
strengthened. He, like every other benevolent person, had been 
frequently deceived, and, like others of his own disposition, his 
mortification lasted only till some new object of commiseration 
presented itself, and new hopes of better deservings cast a bright 
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gleam over the future, effacing, in good part, the gloomy shadow 
thrown over the past. 

It was a part of the system Mr. Heywood observed towards such 
young men in his employment whom he thought worthy of 
encouragement, to give them a little share in any promising 
adventure made by the house. It was a special mark of his 
approbation of their conduct, and was therefore highly valued 
on every account by those who were fortunate enough to be so 
distinguished. Poor Walter’s late generosity to his brother was 
doomed to a severe test in consequence of this plan. He was one 
morning summoned into Mr. Heywood’s private room, when 
a similar proposal was concisely but clearly made to him. He 
waited for a reply, but for the moment none was given. 


* Well, Walter,” said Mr. Heywood, “ what have you to say? 
the offer I make you has laid the foundation of many a young 
man’s fortune who has availed himself of it. How much can you 
spare? ‘Twenty or thirty pounds will make a beginning; if you 
can command more, all the better.” 
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Walter blushed ; but with the uprightness that formed so pro- 
minent a feature of his character he immediately replied— 

“TI feel your kindness, sir, as I hope I ought, but I am not able 
to profit by it.” 

Mr. Heywood’s countenance fell. 

“Not able to profit by it?” repeated he; “then I am much 
mistaken in you. The man who cannot turn his abilities and his 
opportunities to account, is not the person to please me. You 
ought to have saved by this time a sum at least equal to that I 
have mentioned. Something I am sure you must have in hand ; 
trifling as it may be, do not scruple to name the amount.” 

“T have nothing, sir,’ replied Walter, blushing still more 
deeply, though his manner was perfectly unembarrassed. 

“Nothing!” said Mr. Heywood sternly, and a darker shade 
overspread his countenance ; “then, young man, you ought to have 
had something. I learnt to save from the little I received for many 
years, andso may any one who can practise self-denial and confine 
his wishes within the bounds of his income, limited as it may be. 
Are you in debt?” 

“No, sir,” replied Walter, firmly. He looked My. Heywood 
full in the face, and seemed to hesitate whether he ghould say 
more. His manger was not lost upon that gentlemay. 

“Well, out with it,” said he, half sternly, half kimdly; “no 
error grows less for concealment, no misconduct more excusable 
because it is net avowed.” 

" Sir,” returned Walter, with involuntary dignity of manner, 
but with his usual modesty, “I should peyhaps feel jf more easy 
to confess error than to——” he paused. 

“Than to court praise, I suppose,” said Mr. Heywood, supply- 
ing the unfinished sentence; “that is it, is it?’ and one of his 
most encouraging smiles followed; “come, let me hear all.” 

In a few words Walter told the whole of his story, suppressing 
nothing but the cherished aim of his heart—the recovery of Hurst 
and the Normanton estate—lest it should be considered as ridiculous, 
and contenting himself with avowing his hope to become an affluent 
man and so far redeem the fortunes of his family. Mr. Heywood 
listened to him with profound attention, and with a degree of 
interest and emotion which could not have escaped Walter, had 
not the latter been too much engrossed by his own feelings to 
observe it. 

For a few moments after Walter had ceased speaking, Mr 
Heywood was silent; then laying down the paper-knife with 
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which he seemed to have been amusing himself, he said, fixing his 
eyes upon him— 

“Persevere ; there is no reason why you should not succeed in 
your aim, only take care to obserye these rules:—‘be strict 
towards yourself; kind as just to others; honest in thought, word, 
and deed, to all.” Let riches follow as the reward and consequence 
of industry, of application to business guided by good sense and 
sound judgment. The greedy eye and the grasping hand are 
always dangerous, often as fatal to success as to moral worth. 
Desire nothing, do nothing, on which you cannot ask God’s 
blessing. Perseyere, I repeat, persevere,” and a bend of the head 
peculiar to himself, which Walter well knew signified he was 
dismissed, followed. 

His present office was his first advance to respectability. The 
servile drudgery of the past was his no longer, nor need he now 
be averse to acknowledge to his friends the situation he was 
holding. He accordingly wrote to his mother, and from her 
he received an affectionate reply. He bad carefully suppressed all 
intimation as to his former occupation, nor was he more explicit 
to his aunt or brother. How, therefore, he had supported himself 
was a mystery to all; no one perhaps desirous to fathom it but 
his aunt. 

This was one of the happiest periods of the life of Walter. A noble 
spirit had supported him in his former humiliating circumstances, 
and he had submitted to them without a murmur; but to feel 
himself in some degree restored. to his natural position in life 
made all toil light, all confinement (the most irksome trial he had 
to endure) bearable, and threw a bright halo over his hopes and 
prospects. His advancement gave general pleasure amongst those 
who could scarcely be called his companions, though im one sense 
his equals, He had shown his superiority over these, not by lofti- 
ness of demeanour, not in the haughty chilliness that shrinks from 
contact with the lowly, but by that native dignity of conduct and 
feeling, that willingness to oblige, which never compromising self- 
esteem, is soonest recognised, and most truly appreciated by our 
inferiors. All had acknowledged in him the gentleman, but, why 
or wherefore he was under his present circumstances caused little 
curiosity and no inquiry. He had, most likely, run away from his 
friends to avoid a life they had chosen for him, was the conclusion, 
and none cared to ascertain the fact. 

What, however, was Mrs, Blake’s delight when she received 
from the tailor a suit of clothes which she considered proper for 
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him to wear, or her admiration when she saw him arrayed in them. 
Perhaps the feeling is hardly justifiable that our habit should 
give us consequence in our own eyes or in those of others ; but such 
is the case. ‘There was a change, not in the degree, but in the 
character of Mrs. Blake’s affection (for such it really was) for 
Walter, as she viewed him that morning, while Walter’s gratitude 
for her kindness had embraced thought alike of the past and of 
the future ; it was in him a sense of obligation, and a’ hope to 
testify it as became both her and himself. 

The same strict economy produced the same effects: Walter 
was again accumulating a little hoard. The hope that Mr. Hey- 
wood would soon repeat his former offer, for business was very 
active, gave fresh stimulus to his exertions and his spirits. Dis- 
appointment, however, again awaited him. Blake had never been 
a healthy man, and about this time he showed rapid symptoms of 
decline. It was now Walter’s turn to repay, as far as he was able, 
the kindness he had received, and the duty was performed as 
cheerfully as liberally: nothing that could tend to the poor man’s 
comfort or recovery was overlooked or withheld from him, It was 
in vain that Mrs. Blake endeavoured to restrain his generosity, 
and with tearful earnestness to remind him that he ought to look 
to himself; it was the true nature of the Norman to be bountiful, 
and in the real spirit of noble blood, the indulgence he would have 
spurned for himself was, according to his means, munificently 
bestowed on another. All, however, was in vain, Blake never 
rallied, and a few weeks’ suffering terminated his career. 

“YT can never remain in this house,” said the weeping widow. 

“And why not?” replied Walter. “It is not an expensive 
one; you will be able to manage the rent this year, and next, my 
salary will be raised, and then the rent shall be my care.” 

But did thought alone of Mrs. Blake’s distress at leaving a home 
she loved, operate on the mind of Walter, to draw forth this 
generous promise? Or did the image of his widowed mother, and 
her grief—of his own feelings when he bade adieu to Hurst, in 
any way influence him? When one master-desire fills the heart, it 
gives to all its emotions its own character, diffusing sweetness when 
that desire is just and amiable, turning all to bitterness when it 
is unholy and selfish. 

The funeral expenses were heavy, and little bills came in, all 
of which would have been paid with ease, had the poor man lived, 
now their amount was formidable. Walter took the management 
of the affairs, and the difficulties his skill could not overcome, his 
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iberality supplied. Again he had nothing left to form the nucleus 
of future wealth, but he had made Mrs. Blake comfortable, and 
his own heart was light under the consciousness that he had done 
right. His only hope was that Mr. Heywood would not speedily 
renew the offer he had formerly made. It was true he could, as 
before, justify himself from any charge of imprudence or of folly ; 
but he had a double motive for not wishing the fact to come to 
light. He shrunk from a second avowal of generosity, on his own 
account, and he was not yet sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Heywood 
not to feel some degree of apprehension as to the manner in which 
that avowal would be received by him. 

It was, therefore, with some little trepidation that he heard 
himself summoned into Mr. Heywood’s room. The first glance of 
his eye told him that some new act of kindness was meditated, nor 
was he long kept in suspense as to its nature. 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Heywood, “I have an offer to make you 
from Mr. Simmons, who was once a partner in this firm, but is 
now the principal in a large establishment at Liverpool. He is in 
want of an active, confidential clerk—a young man, in fact, like 
yourself, I have recommended you to him, and find him perfectly 
willing to take you. He offers you, what I consider as a very 
handsome salary.” 

“And leave you, sir!’ exclaimed Walter, with a look and tone 
of undisguised regret. 

“ And why not?” said Mr. Heywood calmly. “ Ife who would 
succeed in the aim he proposes to himself, must follow, not attempt 
to lead his fortunes. We plan—One wiser than we directs. When 
our aim is a lawful one, and our conduct in its pursuit is agreeable 
to the known dictates of our duty, it is the part of unerring wisdom 
to shape our course as best shall tend to our success. You do me 
no injustice in accépting a situation far more eligible than I may 
be able to offer you for some time to come; but by proving your- 
self worthy of the recommendation I have given you, you will 
strengthen my hands for your further advancement, should the 
opportunity present itself. Write, then, immediately to Mr.Simmons, 
accepting his offer, and perhaps this note for 5/. may not come at 
an unseasonable time.” 

Walter grasped the hand that presented it—he was about to 
utter his thanks, when Mr. Heywood gave the wonted signal of 
dismissal, and he was not sorry to find himself free from observa- 
tion. A little reflection soon showed him how much cause he had 
to be thankful. But where is the happiness without alloy? So 
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long as he thought of himself and his brightening prospects he 
rejoiced ; then came recollection of the poor widow, te whom he 
was now so essential. He almost feared to tell her that he was 
going to leave Manchester, and he dreaded the sight of her distress. 
But why should his absence be a serious injury to her ina pecuniary 
point of view? Were there not ways and means to compensate 
her for his loss? No doubt there were, and his ready mind sug- 
gested a plan that should soften her disappointment. He would 
pay her rent, not only as he had promised, for the next year, but 
for the remainder of the present, and many persons he felt would be 
very glad to take the comfortable room he had occupied ; this 
arrangement made, he returned with a light step in the evening, 
prepared to make his communication. A smile was on his 
features to greet the good woman, when, to his surprise, not Mrs. 
Blake but Turton opened the door. In the first moments of 
pleasure at the unexpected meeting, Walter did not perceive the 
alteration that marked the countenance of the worthy man; his 
cheerful look was gone, and his whole air dejected. 

No sooner, however, was the change perceived, than Walter 
kindly and anxiously inquired into the cause. 

* You are right, Master Walter,” said Turton, “I am not the 
man | was a few months ago; for, look you, my poor wife will die ; 
she may linger some time, but she'll never set foot out of doors again.” 

Walter feelingly expressed his regret. 

“ Aye, it is a sad thing, a very sad thing, Master Walter,” said 
Turton, “a great trial. The very fear to lose a good wife, one who 
has shared the ups and downs of life, with a smile for the one and 
a tear ora cheering word for the other ; one who has drawn equally 
and freely by your side, whether the load were light or heavy, is 
enough to wear the stoutest spirit down; what then must it be to 
part from such a one for ever? We had grown up together from 
childhood ; she was my playmate, the only person that ever took 
my fancy, or that I cared to think about.” 

Not the slightest moisture had, till this moment, appeared in 
his eyes.; they now filled with large drops. He passed the back of 
his hand across them, and then, with an effort to conquer himself, 
he made inquiry into Walter’s prospects. 

“Getting on well, Master Walter?” said he ; “ how tall you are 
grown? Don’t you be thinking of a wife too soon.” 

That‘word brought all his sorrow to recollection ; his cheerful- 


ness was strangled in the birth, and he cast a look full of meaning 
at Walter. 
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‘It won’t do, Master Walter, it won’t do,” said he. “When 
once grief has got firm hold here, try to shake it off as you may, 
you only get rid of it for a minute, to make it come back and wring 
your heart still more painfully.” 

‘And who nurses and takes care of her, and of you too?” said 
Walter. 

“There it is,” replied he. ‘‘ No matter for myself, everything is 
the same to me now; but she—she sadly wants a kind hand to 
tend her, one that could be with her always.” 

A plan instantly suggested itself to Walter. Why should not 
Mrs. Blake leave Manchester, and take up her abode with her 
brother. Without hesitation he communicated the project to 
Turton, at the same time informing him of the good fortune that 
had befallen himself, and the necessary change it entailed. 

Turton heard him attentively. 

“ Look you, Master Walter,” said he; “this is the work of that 
kind hand that guides us all, bringing about, at the very moment 
it is wanted, the good we stand in need of. If you had heard of 
this yesterday, my poor sister would have been crying all night at the 
prospect of parting with you; and l—if this had not happened to 
you, comfort as there is to me in the thought of her living with me 
I could never have proposed such a thing to the detriment of your 
convenience. Yes, yes, talk as men may, God is in all and over 
all, and overrules all, for the good of his meanest creatures.” 

Mrs. Blake heard of the proposed arrangement with mingled 
pleasure and regret. When Mr. Walter was gone, there would 
be nothing left for her in her once happy dwelling, but sad 
thoughts of them who had once shared it with her; now there was 
a home open for her, not for the present only, but for the future, 
and her boy would have a father in his uncle. So reasoned Mrs. 
Blake with herself; and, having received a promise from Walter 
that she should hear from him regularly, the little community was 
broken up. ‘The widow and her son left Manchester for the abode 
of her brother, and Walter entered upon his situation at Liverpool. 

When Charles left Oxford, and had succeeded in obtaining a 
literary engagement in London, Mrs. Norman resolved upon changing 
her residence, and taking a small house in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis, that she might not only have the liappiness of seeing her son 
frequently but that he might have the enjoyment of fresh air and 
quietude, whenever he desired it. The labour of the life to which 
he had devoted himself proved more trying to him than he had 
been willing, in the first instance, to believe, and his mother viewed 
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with increasing apprehension the delicacy of his appearance. His 
appetite had never been good, and from a child she had studied to 
gratify it. His visits now were expensive to her. Every little 
indulgence that she could think of was procured for him, and when 
little able to afford anything extra for her own comfort, she spared 
nothing that was likely to suit his uncertain taste. It was a 
matter of course to him, and it probably never once occurred to 
his"mind that what he coolly rejected as unpalatable, had been set 
before him at a cost which selfishness itself would have forbidden. 
Neither were his labours so successful as he had anticipated, at 
least they were not remunerated so generously as he had been led 
to expect, nor as he considered adequate to their value. It 
was true he was able to support himself, and, as he believed and 
boasted, as a gentleman; but he could do no more, and every 
hope of his being able to follow the profession he desired, seemed 
more distant than ever. 

It was much later than .usual, when one evening he made his 
appearance at West Grove: he could never be unwelcome, how- 
ever, and the greeting he received from his mother on the present 
occasion fully proved it. 

“You are surprised to see me at this hour, are you not?” said 
he, speaking with more animation than usually distinguished him ; 
** but I am come on business.” 

He looked at his aunt, who happened at the time to be on a visit 
to her sister ; she understood the meaning of his glance. 

** You wish to be alone,” said she, rising. 

Charles politely apologised to her for any indication that might 
have escaped him that this was his desire, though he did not offer 
to detain her. 

“Then I will wish you good night,” said she. He lighted her 
candle, and giving it to her, opened the door. No sooner had he 
closed it, than he took his seat by his mother. 

“*] have been anxious to see you for some days past,” said he. 
“but matters were not sufficiently matured to render it advisable. 
You must know, my dear mother, that a very flattering proposal 
has been made to me. A standard work, embracing excessive 
labour, connected with the profession which of all others I love and 
am most acquainted with, has long been wanting. B—h is resolved 
on supplying the deficiency, and I have been requested to undertake 
the task. I am certain of my own ability to execute it well, and fame 
as well as profit is held out to me.” 

He paused. Mrs, Norman continued to listen. 
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“One great difficulty, however,” resumed he, “must be over- 
come ; a sum of money, a formidable one too, as we are circum- 
stanced, is necessary. I cannot plead poverty; I cannot ask for 
any sort of advance, nor if it were offered should I like to 
accept it before the time specified in the agreement to be entered 
upon, as before the task is commenced either one or the other would 
show at once what I have been at pains to conceal, that money is 
an object to me.” 

Again he paused ; a feeling by no means of a pleasurable nature 
stole over Mrs. Norman; still she said nothing. Charles took her 
hand, and looking her tenderly in the face, said— 

“Have you any objection—but I am sure you have not—to 
assist me ?” 

** What power have I to assist you?”’ said she. 

** Every power in this instance,” replied Charles; “and it will be 
of the utmost consequence to me if you will consent to exercise it. 
You will be perfectly safe ; the means are very simple. Will you 
join Mr. Gordon in a bond for 2002? I shall, of course, insure 
my life, so that you will be indemnified from all loss. What do 
you say ?” 

Mrs. Norman had turned very pale.—“ I am not fond of bonds,” 
said she. 

‘Nor I either,” returned he; ‘but when no other plan suggests 
itself, what is to be done?” 

“I have hardly enough to meet my own expenses,” said she. 
“Tf I were called upon for—” 

“Impossible,” cried Charles, hastily ; “ you can never be called 
upon for a shilling. You will not stand between me and the first 
gleam of fortune’s sunshine ?” 

Mrs. Norman burst into tears. ‘‘ No, no,” exclaimed she, “ any- 
thing would be easier to bear than that thought.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dearest mother,” cried he, wiping 
away her tears, and kissing her cheek.” Now let us talk of some- 
thing else; the fact is I am very tired; a glass of wine and a 
night’s rest will be most acceptable to me.” 

Mrs. Norman was ill satisfied with what she had done. As soon 
as Charles had left her for the night, she repaired to her sister’s 
room, and to her related all that had passed between herself and 
her son. 

“ And have you really consented to such,a thing?” said Miss 
Colton. 

“ What could I do?” replied she, ‘ How could I refuse?” | 
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** Exactly so,” returned her sister; ‘then it is the more inex- 
cusable in Charles to have placed you in a such position. It is 
selfish, unpardonable—”’ 

“Say no more,” said Mrs. Norman; “ my word is passed ; and 
after all, to whom can ason in a time of emergency so properly 
apply for assistance as to his mother ?” 

** Edith,” replied Miss Colton, “how can you so wittingly 
pervert the sound dictates of reason and virtue? ‘The son that en- 
dangers his mother’s security on any pretext of personal advantage, 
convicts himself of selfishness and of a real want of affection. I 
beg your pardon,”—for Mrs. Norman would have spoken—* I know 
what I say, and I repeat it: if the kid was not to be seethed in its 
mother’s milk, do not the feelings of humanity equally suggest that 
the sacrifice of the dam is not the price that should be paid for the 
provision of her young? I am only more grieved than surprised 
that Charles could so have acted—so forgotten his duty.” 

Poor Mrs. Norman was glad to escape the tide of indignation 
that thus rolled against the son of her love. She retired to the 
solitude of her own chamber, there to endeavour to arm affection 
against reason and her better judgment. 

The next morning at breakfast Charles was in excellent spirits, 
and, as usual, all politeness and attention, pleasing in manner and 
fascinating in conversation. ‘‘ By-the-by,” said he, on a sudden, 
“T had a letter from Walter yesterday.” 

* And I too,” cried Mrs. Norman. 

Miss Colton said nothing: she also had received a longer letter 
from him than either of the other two. 

“ He is going to Liverpool,” said Charles. 

“ So he tells me,” returned his mother. 

“He likes the prospect better than I should,” observed Charles ; 
“but poor Walter! he was always deficient in that pride which 
becomes a gentleman.” 

“ Deficient, perhaps, in the exterior expression of it,” said Miss 

Jolton, calmly, “not in that just and inward feeling of pride 
which really becomes a gentleman. 

Charles smiled. “Our ideas on that point, my dear aunt, as 
on some others, do not exactly accord,” returned he; ‘‘ you, if I 
recollect right, thought I should have done well to have accepted 
Mr. Stephens’ offer and gone to Northborough. 

“I did,” replied she, “and I think so still.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Charles, “excuse me, but indeed you 
have some very singular notions, on certain points at least, and this 
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is one of them. 
office.” 

“Fancy Walter at a clerk’s desk,” returned she. 

“He would feel it no degradation,” said Charles. 

Certainly not,” replied Miss Colton, “ because his pride is of 
that noble nature which shows itself most clearly in what it can 
suffer and overcome; but he cannot be the less sensible to the 
irksomeness of that confinement which is so ill suited to his taste 


and natural inclinations: he has therefore the greater merit in 
submitting to it.” 


Now fancy me, for one moment, in an attorney’s 


Mrs. Norman sat very uneasy. She was always glad to check 
conversations like these, and she now drew the attention of both 
aunt and nephew to a very different subject. Charles soon after 
took his leave, thanking his mother for her compliance with his re- 
quest, and signifying that she would see him again in a few days, 
when her signature would be necessary. 

The letter which Miss Colton had received from Walter was 
partly confidential. In this he had begged her to tell him if his 
mother in any way required assistance. “ Recollect, my dear aunt,” 
wrote he, “‘ how entirely ignorant I am of these matters. I know 
what is sufficient for myself, but this makes me no judge of what is 
necessary for the comfort of my mother. ‘A limited income’ is 
almost an unintelligible phrase to me: but aware that it is 
applied to her, [ am anxious to increase it, in the best manner 
possible. ‘To be continually making her presents is to lay her 
under the obligation of constantly thanking me, which I would 
avoid. ‘To offer an allowance out of my salary might wound her 
feelings, a thought most painful to me; advise me then, point out 
the way in which I can be really of use to her, and I shall be thank- 
ful to you.” 

“ Dear boy!” murmured Miss Colton, when she had again read 
his letter after Charles’s departure. .‘‘Had I replied to your 
question yesterday, I should have given you a very different answer 
from what I shall now make you. It will be well if my sister has 
not cause to repent the step she has consented to take. Walter 
shall consider me as her trustee: he shall pay me something 
quarterly, which I will privately hold in reserve, that should any 
unpleasant circumstance arise out of this matter, his mother may 
not be entirely unprepared to meet it.” The proposal was 
accordingly made, the arrangement was concluded upon, the 
really happy person interested in it being Walter himself. 

[ Zo be continued.] 
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AUTHORS AND BOOKSELLERS.—Noe. II. 


Ar the conclusion of my first paper on this topic, I intimated that 
the good understanding between authors and their publishers has 
been, of late years, generally on the increase. The reader ought 
to regard with satisfaction the growth of kindly feeling between two 
classes of the community who combine to cater for his gratification. 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the entente cordiale, 
which it is so much to the common interest of both parties to 
cultivate, presents a pattern of unbroken unanimity. Such a 
result, if it were possible, would, perhaps, be scarcely desirable. 


“Even harmony, unvaried, tedious grows.” 


A prelate of our church, who used to relate, with just com- 
placency, that the concord of his long wedded life had been 
undisturbed by a single quarrel, was anxious to obtain a compliment 
on the subject from Paley. “Mr. Paley,” said his lordship, “‘ my 
wife and I have lived upwards of thirty years together without 
having once differed in opinion on any point ;” to which the arch- 
deacon, in his broad Coomberland dialect, replied, “ very flaat, my 
lord, very flaat, indeed!” The authority of Paley will not suffice 
to persuade those who know the blessing of domestic tranquillity 
that it needs the sauce piquante of occasional bickerings to heighten 
its flavour. But on the wide arena ‘of literature, and with the 
elements of discord which there prevail, the case is very different. 
The irritable sensitiveness of authors is proverbial. Churchill 
complains : 


“Look through the world, in every other trade 
The same employment’s cause of kindness made ; 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage.” 


Booksellers, too, whose nerves are “ made of sterner stuff,” will 
sometimes, as the following anecdote shows, sacrifice a friend, and 
even their own interests, to a taunting joke. 


“One day, a partner of the house of Longman was dining with Con- 
stable in the country, to settle an important piece of business, about 
which there occurred a good deal of difficulty. ‘What fine swans you 
have in your pond there!’ said the Londoner, by way of parenthesis. 
‘ Swans,’ cried Constable, ‘they are only geese, man. There are just five 
of them, if you please to observe, and their names are Longman, Hurst 
Rees, Orme, and Brown.” ’* 


* ‘Life of Scott’ by Lockhart. 
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We are informed that this jest cost Constable a good bargain. 

It would be difficult to select, among “modern instances,” a 
more pleasing specimen of transactions between authors and 
publishers, or one in more favourable contrast with the Tonsonian 
dealings of former times, than that which is furnished in the fol- 
lowing letter from a correspondent of Mr. Murray, describing his 
negotiation with the poet Crabbe, for the copyright of his works. 


‘ “January 1, 1834. 

“Though to Crabbe himself, who had, up to this period, (1817) received 
but little for his writings, the liberal sum which you offered, viz., 3,000/., 
appeared a mine of wealth, the two friends whom he had employed to ne- 
gotiate for him,and who, both exquisite judges of literary merit, measured 
the marketable value of his works by their own admiration of them, 
thought that a bargain more advantageous might be made, and (as you, 
probably, now for the first time learn) applied to another eminent house 
on the subject. Taking but too just a measure of the state of public taste 
at that moment, the respectable publishers to whom I allude named, as 
the utmost which they could afford to give, but a third of the sum which 
you had the day before offered. In this predicament the situation of poor 
Crabbe was most critical. He had seen within his reach a prize far beyond 
his most sanguine hopes, and was now, by the over sanguineness of his 
friends, put in danger of losing it. Change of mind, or a feeling of um- 
brage atithis reference to other publishers might, not unnaturally, it was 
feared, induce you to decline all further negotiation ; and that such was 
likely to be the result there appeared every reason to apprehend, as a letter 
which Crabbe had addressed to you, saying that he had made up his mind 
to accept your offer, had not yet received any answer. 

‘Tn this crisis it was that Mr. Rogers and I, anxious to relieve our poor 
friend from his suspense, called upon you, as you must well remember, in 
Albermarle Street, and seldom have I watched a countenance with more 
solicitude, or heard words which gave me much more pleasure, than when, 
on the subject being mentioned, you said: ‘Oh yes—I have heard from 
Mr. Crabbe, and look upon the matter as all settled. .. .” 

“When he received the bills for 3,000/. we earnestly advised that he 
should, without delay, deposit them in some safe hands ; but no—he must 
‘take them with him to Trowbridge, and show them to his son John. 
They would hardly believe in his good luck, at home, if they did not see 
the bills.’” 

The great disparity between the offers of the experienced pub- 
lishers alluded to in the foregoing letter, of whom one tendered 
3,0001. for an article which the other deemed worth no more than 
1,0007., may illustrate the question once proposed by Scott: ‘* Who 
ever heard of a bookseller pretending to understand the commodity 
in which he dealt ?” Numerous cases might indeed be cited in which 
works that have speedily attained the height of popularity were, at 
first offer, contemptuously declined by “ the trade.” The authors of 
‘Rejected Addresses’ found the greatest difficulty in persuading 
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any one to undertake the publication of their amusing volume, even 
though they asked nothing for the copyright. 

“Our manuscript,” they write, “ was perused and returned to us by 
several of the most eminent publishers. Well do we remember betaking 
ourselves to one of the craft in Bond street, whom we found in a back 
parlour, with his gouty leg propped upon a cushion, in spite of which 
warning he diluted his luncheon with frequent glasses of Madeira. ‘ What 
have you already written ?’ was his first question, an interrogatory to which 
we had been subjected in almost every instance. ‘Nothing by which we 
can be known.’ ‘Then I am afraid to undertake the publication.’ »We 
presumed timidly to suggest that every writer must have a beginning, and 
that to refuse to publish for him until he had acquired a name, was to 
imitate the sapient mother who cautioned her son against going into the 
water until he could swim ... Our papers were returned to us at the 
next visit, with the observation: ‘These trifles are really not deficient in 
smartness ; they are well, vastly well, for beginners ; but they will never 
do—never. They would not pay for advertising, and without it I should 
not sell fifty copies.’ ” 

The authors at last addressed themselves to 

‘*Mr. John Miller, then residing in Bow Street, Covent Garden. No 
sooner [they relate] had this gentleman looked over our manuscript than 
he immediately offered to take upon himself all the risk of publication, 
and to give us half the profits, showld there be any; a liberal proposition, 
with which we gladly closed. So rapid and decided was its success, at 
which none were more unfeignedly astonished than its authors, that Mr. 
Miller advised us to collect some ‘ Imitations of Horace, which had appeared 
anonymously in the ‘Monthly Mirror,’ offering to publish them on the 
sameterms. We did soaccordingly ; and, as new editions of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ were called for in quick succession, we were shortly enabled to 
sell our half-copyright in the two works to Mr. Miller for one thousand 
pounds !” 

Cobbett, himself a bookseller, as well as an author, has given 
an account of his first adventure in the literary line, narrated in a 
different spirit from the above. He offered a pamphlet to Mr. 
Carey, of Philadelphia, whose treatment of the young author was 
not very ceremonious. 

“Mr. Carey received me,” he says, “as booksellers generally receive 
authors (I mean authors whom they get little by); he looked at the title 
from top to bottom, and then at me from head to foot. ‘ No, my lad,’ says 
he, ‘I don’t think it will suit. My lad!—heaven forgive me! I believe 
that, at that moment, I wished for another yellow fever to strike the city ; 
not to destroy the inhabitants, but to furnish me, too, with the subject of 
a pamphlet that might make me rich.” 

Cobbett then went to a Mr, Bradford, who agreed to publish it 
at his own risk, and divide the profits with the author; but these 
did not put much money in his pocket, as the whole amount which 
fell to his share, when Mr. Bradford rendered him an account of 
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the sales, was only ‘‘ one shilling and sevenpence halfpenny currency 
(or about elevenpence three-farthings sterling), quite entirely clear 
of all deductions whatsoever.” 

After this transaction, Cobbett gave up the plan of publishing 
and sharing the profits. When he had written a pamphlet he 
made a bargain for it at once; and the following list of his various 
publications, during the next two years, shows that the new plan 
was a decided improvement on the old one, so far as his own 
interest was concerned. ‘Observations,’ 20 cents; ‘ Bone to 
Gnaw,’ Part I., 125 dollars; ‘ Kick fora Bite,’ 20 dollars; ‘ Bone 
to Gnaw,’ Part IL., 40 dollars; ‘Plain English,’ 100 dollars; 
‘ New-year’s Gift,’ 100 dollars; ‘Prospect,’ 18 dollars, Total, 
403 dollars, 20 cents. 

It may perhaps startle the preconceptions of some readers to 
find that ordinary considerations of dollars and cents, and £. s. d., 
mingle with the loftiest literary aims, and exercise a paramount 
influence on the production and issue, not only of works designed 
to amuse and entertain, but even of those which profess to instruct 
and improve mankind. “ None but a blockhead,” said Johnson, as 
reported by Boswell, “ever wrote a book except for money.” 
Goldsmith, to the same effect, declared, “I consider an author’s 
literary reputation to be alive only while his name will insure a 
good price for his copy from the booksellers. I will get you (to 
Johnson) a hundred guineas for anything whatever that you shall 
write, if you put your name to it.”* It cannot be supposed, how- 
ever, that Johnson and Goldsmith were indifferent to honest fame. 
The wealth of the world would not have bribed the author of 
‘ Rasselas’ to pen a line contrary to the principles of religion and 
morality. He simply, with his usual soundness of judgment, sets 
its due value on the pecuniary element as a fair motive for literary 
exertion. 

“The philosophy,” writes a distinguished poet of the present day, “ which 
affects to teach us a contempt of money does not run very deep ; for, in- 
deed, it ought to be still more clear to the philosopher than it is to ordi- 
nary men, that there are few things in-the world of greater importance .. . 
He who knows, like St. Paul, both how to spare and how to abound, has a 
great knowledge : for if we take account of all the virtues with which money 
is mixed up,—honesty, justice, generosity, charity, frugality, forethought, 
self-sacrifice—and of their correlative vices ;—it is a knowledge which goes 
near to cover the length and breadth of humanity; and a right measure 
and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, 
and bequeathing, would almost argue a perfect man.”’t 


* Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ +t Henry Taylor, ‘Notes from Life.’ 
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On the other hand, no words can too strongly express the 
wretchedness to which those “rash and most unfortunate men” are 
exposed, who, with whatever talent, without a profession or calling, 
or private means, depend entirely for their subsistence on the 
uncertainties of literature. The words of Charles Lamb on this 
subject, in a letter to his friend Bernard Barton, are worthy to be 
printed in gold, as a warning to all “rising geniuses.” Barton, 
employed in a bank at Woodbridge, Suffolk, being inclined to quit 
that sphere of occupation, in order to devote himself more closely 
to literary pursuits, Lamb thus expostulates with him on his 
project :— 

“Throw yourself on the world, without any rational plan of support be- 
yond what the chance employ of booksellers would afford you! Throw 
yourself rather, my dear sir, from the Tarpeian rock, slap-dash, headlong 
upon iron spikes. If you have but five consolatory minutes between the 
desk and the bed, make much of them, and live a century in them, rather 
than turn slave tothe booksellers. They are Turks and Tartars when they 
have poor authors at their beck. Hitherto you have been at arms’ length 
from them—come not within their grasp. I have known many authors 
want for bread—some repining, others enjoying the blessed security of a 
counting-house,—all agreeing that they would rather have been tailors, 
weavers,—what not? rather than the things they were. I have known 
some starved, some go mad, one dear friend literally dying in a workhouse. 


Oh! you know not—may you’never know—the miseries of subsisting by 
authorship.” P, G. H. 


(To be continued.) 
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One man alone, the father of us all, 
Drew not his life from woman ; never gaz’d, 

With mute unconsciousness of what he saw, 

On all around him; learn’d not by degrees, 

Nor ow’d articulation to his ear ; 

But, moulded by his Maker into man 

At once, upstood intelligent, survey’d 

All creatures, with precision understood 

Their purport, uses, properties, assign’d 

To each his name significant ; and, fill’d 

With love and wisdom, render’d back to Heaven 

In praise harmonious the first air he drew. 

He was excus’d the penalties of dull 

Minority. No tutor charg’d his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or task’d his mind 

With problems. History, not wanted yet, 

Lean’d on her elbow, watching Time, whose course, 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme. 

Cowrer’s Yardley Oak, 
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Tue sun was rising on the beautiful waters of the Guadalquiver, 
and the town of Seville was glowing in its first golden rays, when 
the door of a small house in one of the most retired parts of the 
town was slowly opened: a man, still young, appeared, but his 
thin and pallid features and unsteady steps, plainly told of recent 
illness and suffering ; a young woman followed him: she paused 
on the threshold, whilst the Spaniard stepped to arrange the folds 
of his cloak. 

“Tf you are able, Esteban,” said she, “go to Master Ozorio’s 
shop, and entreat him to have patience, for Bartolomé has not yet 
done the little pictures he bespoke,—indeed I do not know what 
has happened to the boy lately,—for the last six months he seems to 
have done nothing, not even the banners he had to paint; Don 
Manuello’s is not touched; the Marquis da Silva’s has not been 
unfolded ; Donna Inésilla’s is just as it was left here, and Ozorio’s 
pictures are not more advanced,” 

Ina few days, I trust, I shall be able to work,” replied Esteban ; 
“my eyes are better, and then I shall be able to help you, Théré- 

. ” 

“That will not explain to me how Bartolomé spends his time,” 
rejoined Thérésina ; “ and he used to work so well, and finish both 
pictures and banners as fast as they were ordered.” 

“ But is he out often?” inquired her husband. 

“ Alas! he is often from home the greater part of the day.” 

‘** And do you not know where he goes ?” 

“] dare not ask him for fear he should be tempted to tell me an 
untruth, and I could not bear that.” 

** And I do not see why you should fear it,” said Esteban. 

Thérésina shook her head doubtfully, as she replied :— 

“Tf he did not mind my knowing, he would have told me long 
ago; perhaps I am wrong to distrust him, or to feel any uneasi- 
ness, but I do not like his silence, and his frequent absence from 
home ;—and yet, poor boy, he has hitherto given us all his earnings, 
and during the six months that you have been ill, Esteban, we have 
had nothing but what Bartolomé has earned; my lace-work would 
not even have paid the doctor ; still I cannot help being uneasy at 
his long absences, and at his being often out very late.” 

VOL, III. 25 
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“T see nothing to fear, Thérésina’; but if it makes you unhappy, 
I will put a stop to it.” 

“Oh! no, no, Esteban, Ido not wish that; he is a good and 
steady boy, there are not many like him, and we have no cause to 
complain ; but,” she added, evidently divided between her anxiety 
for her child, and her dread of his being found fault with by any 
one but herself, “ he is so young.” 

** He is nearly fourteen,” said the father. 

*“ He is but just thirteen,” replied the mother; “ Bartolomé was 
born the 1st of January 1618, and this is the 8th of March 1631 ; 
so you see he is just thirteen years, two months, and seven days.” 

“You are like all mothers,” said the invalid, smiling; “ you will 
find fault with him yourself, and defend him directly any one else 
does so.” 

Thérésina seemed to admit the justice of the remark, for she 
made no reply, but returned the smile, whilst her dark eyes 
followed the retiring figure of her husband, as he walked slowly 
down the street; when she could no longer see him, she re-entered 
the house. 

It was at the close of the same day that Thérésina was busily 
occupied with her lace, close to the little window of their quiet 
abode, whilst her husband was seated by her, engaged in reading a 
Bible which lay on a small table before him. The only sound 
which broke the stillness of the apartment, was the monotonous noise 
of the lace-bobbins as they knocked against each other. Had any 
one watched the expressive countenance of the young Andalusian, 
they would have perceived that although her slight fingers were 
busily employed in her work, her thoughts were certainly not 
confined to the lace-pillow over which she bent ; every noise in the 
street seemed to catch her quick ear, and her countenance alter- 
nately expressed hope and disappointment. 

A knock at the door caused both husband and wife to start. 

“There is Bartolomé at last!” said the Spaniard. 

“* No,” said Thérésina, as she rose to open the door ; “ it is not 
his knock nor his step ;—it is the Signor Ozorio,” she added, as a 
man entered the house, whose age and condition it was perhaps 
equally difficult to decide upon; he was shabbily, if not meanly 
clad, and could be called neither old nor young. 

Esteban rose and placed a chair for his visitor, which attention, 
however, he scarcely acknowledged, but proceeded at once to state 
the object of his visit. 


“TI am come to fetch my son, and to speak to Bartolomé.” 
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“They are gone out together, Signor Ozorio; T have not seen 
them all day: they are gone ‘probably into the fields to draw and 
paint flowers.” 

“What an idea!” said her visitor ; “in this burning sun! well, 
well! they are young, and if they like it, I suppose there is no harm 
in it; but young people have strange fancies now-a-days,—to go 
and paint flowers in the fields ;—it would have been a long time 
before J should have done that, signora. In summer, it is too hot— 
in winter, too cold ;—besides I always liked what would turn to 
some account; I believe I was born to be a merchant, for at ten 
years old I used to buy little pictures and images and sell them 
again—taking care to get something for my trouble, you under- 
stand ; that was my taste—but my son is not a bit like me; I have 
never yet seen him buy or sell anything—more’s the pity—but he 
will have to do it by-and-by, I can tell him.” 

“Ah! Signor Ozorio,” interrupted Thérésina, dreading that 
either her son or his companion should be found fault with, “ they 
are so young, we must make allowance for them’’—she suddenly 
paused, having caught her husband’s eye, and his expressive glance 
reminded her of the smile and the remark with which they had 
parted in the morning, and the slight blush which for a moment 
heightened her beauty, betrayed her consciousness of her weakness ; 
“but if my brother Juan del Castillo, who first taught Bartolomé 
to paint, had remained here instead of going to Cadiz, by this time 
Bartolomé would have been a good painter.” 

“No, no, Signora Thérésina,” said Ozorio, as if anxious to check 
the mother’s bright anticipations; “ your son has talent certainly ; 
he draws well and his colouring is not bad; but because he can 
paint banners and pictures that do to send to America, you must 
not suppose he is going to be an artist—no, Murillo may earn his 
bread very well in that way, because you see we can always sell his 
pictures either at our great fair in Seville, or send them to America 
for our new converts there; his pictures of saints and the Holy 
Virgin do well enough for the people of Mexico and Peru; they 
like bright colours, and that is just what Murillo does well; but in 
Spain we must have something more than that.” 

“There he is!” exclaimed Thérésina, who had been listening 
too earnestly to every noise in the street to heed what her visitor 
was saying ; she flew to open the door before her son had time to 
knock. 

* At last!” exclaimed Esteban, as two boys followed Thérésina 
into the room. The tallest of the two immediately approached the 
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invalid, and, with singular grace and tenderness, imprinted a kiss 
on his pale forehead ; the father’s eye rested with evident pleasure 
on the boy’s handsome and expressive countenance, as he turned 
from him to address their visitor :— 

“* We have been to your house, Signor Ozorio,” said the young 
Murillo; ‘but they told us that you were at my father’s, so we 
came on here together.” 

* And where are my pictures?” inquired Ozorio. 

‘Has not my father told you that I have only finished half of 
them ?” 

“ Half, only half!” rejoined the merchant; “that won’t do; | 
want them all, Bartolomé.” 

* You shall have the rest in a month, signor.” 

“A month! I tell you, 1 want them to-morrow.” 

“ But they are not done, Signor Ozorio; and if you were to ask 
me for them from now till to-morrow—” 

“Tn a week then,” interrupted Ozorio, “1 must have them ; not 
an hour longer.” 

‘“‘ [mpossible !” exclaimed the boy. 

* Listen to me, Bartolomé Murillo; you never used to make me 
wait; my orders were always well and quickly executed; but for 
the last six months it has been different ;—and now you must have 
eight days to do one picture.” 

“Tt will be worse by-and-by, Master Ozorio,” said Bartolomé 
laughing ; “I shall be three months doing one.” 

“The Saints protect us!” exclaimed Ozorio, “how do you sup- 
pose you will get on, boy ?” 

“Better than I do now,” returned Murillo, evidently enjoying 
the picture dealer’s perplexity. 

“T am not joking, Bartolomé, I want pictures, and am not par- 
ticular so long as I have plenty; you had better therefore attend 
to quantity, and not to quality.” 

“ And my art?” said the young painter, whilst the expression of 
his countenance suddenly changed, and his eye kindled with the 
fire of that talent which afterwards immortalized his name. 

** And my money !” said the merchant, as he shook the leathern 
purse which hung at his belt. 

“Signor Ozorio,” said Murillo, as a good-humored smile again 
curled his lip, “I will only paint good pictures; so you must make 
up your mind to have no more bad ones.”’ 

“But if I am satisfied, and buy all you paint, and pay ready 
money too—do you hear, boy?” said the angry picture-dealer, as 
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Murillo shook his head: “The boy will ruin my trade with his 
folly ;’ he added, ‘ who has put this nonsense into his head? good 
pictures, forsooth !”” 

“Six months ago, Signor Ozorio, 1 happened to be at Signor 
Antolinez—”’ 

“* Antolinez,” interrupted Ozorio; “ you know Antolinez ?’ 

“ His son is just my age,” replied Bartolomé quietly. 

“ Pardon me, if I interrupt you,” said Esteban, who had hitherto 
listened in silence to the conversation, or rather discussion, between 
Ozorio and his son; “but why does it surprise you that my son 
should go to Signor Antolinez ?—are you afraid of his giving him 
bad advice ?” 

“ Quite the contrary, signor ; he would be incapable of it.” 

“ Or of his leading him wrong in any way ?” 

‘Impossible! his character and conduct are irreproachable ; but, 
you must know it is Antolinez who buys all your son’s pictures of 
me,—true, I often lose by them, and it is not much that I gain— 
but, you understand,—if the boy told what I give for them—” 

“Ah!” interrupted Esteban, “I understand ; you are afraid of 
losing his custom ;—but, Signor Ozorio, my son is incapable of such 
conduct, he would not for the sake of a somewhat better price 
meanly throw over one, who for two years has taken all his paint- 
ings, and so enabled us to live:- we might have starved but for 
you.” 

“Well, well Esteban, your son repays what I have done by 
teaching my son to paint; they are never apart.” 

“May I go on?” said young Murillo, taking advantage of the 
silence which followed Ozorio’s reply; and his father having 
assented, he continued :— 

“ About six months ago I happened to be at Signor Antolinez, 
and as he knew I was fond of painting, he offered to take me to one 
of his friends, Don Pedro de Moya, who was on his way to Cadiz, 
from England, where he had studied with Vandyck; and oh! if 
you had seen his copies of Vandyck’s paintings !—so different to 
anything I ever saw before—such colouring!—such delicacy of 
touch !—how I wished J might ever reach such perfection ; so from 
that time, instead of painting I study; and that is why I am so 
often from home.” 

‘¢ And where do you go to study?” inquired his mother. 

“ Everywhere—in the fields—in the woods.” 

“ The fields!” repeated Ozorio, contemptuously. 

“T try to catch the bright tints of the flowers,” said Murillo. 
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“What a fancy,” retorted Ozorio, “as if you couldn’t paint a 
rose, a carnation, a poppy, without going into the fields? Give 
me your brush and pallet, and I will do all that with my eyes 
shut.” 

“Not well,” observed the boy, whilst a slight expression of 
contempt passed over his animated features. 

“‘ Well enough for my purpose,” returned Ozorio. 

“ But, signor, if I paint better pictures they will be worth more, 
and you will pay me more for them ?” 

“ Not a maravedi, boy.” 

“Then I will do them better for my own satisfaction, Master 
Ozorio, and to obtain the approbation of those who know good 
from bad,—Signor Moya, for instance. I did a painting yester- 
day, which I showed him this afternoon. Ah! if you had heard 
what he said—that the light and shade was in Velasquez’s 
style—” 

* Velasquez again,” interrupted his companion, Ménéses Ozorio, 
‘the is always talking of Velasquez.” 

“ And have you the painting here?” inquired the merchant. 

Murillo crossed the room, and took up a picture which he had 
placed against the wall on entering. 

“ This is it,” said he, as he put it into the dealer’s hands, evi- 
dently in the full expectation that he would be surprised at its 
superiority over his usual performances: but Ozorio suppressed 
the expression of admiration which rose to his lips, and probably 
thought it more prudent to depreciate the young artist’s per- 
formances. 

“Tt is not amiss,” said he, “though the colouring might be 
better—and this arm is too short—and this head badly sketched— 
what shall you want for it when it is finished ?” 

“Tf you don’t like it, you had better not take it,” said Barto- 
lomé, in a somewhat disappointed tone. 

** Why, as I take all you do, I may as well have this; though I 
may perhaps lose by it. But I daresay you want money,—you 
have not received any for some time. I have six ducats in my 
purse—you shall have them for this picture, though it is more than 
it is worth: will that suit you ?” 

Somewhat surprised at the unusual readiness with which Ozorio 
offered six ducats for the painting, Murillo directly concluded that 
it was worth more, and that Ozorio saw more merit in it than he 
chose to allow. 

“TI cannot take less than ten,” replied Murillo. 
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“Ten!” exclaimed Ozorio, who immediately perceived the 
fault he had committed ; ‘so because I offer you the large sum 
of six ducats, you think you must be a Velasquez or a Vandyck 
at least. It has turned your head, child ; but the more I look at 
your picture, the more I perceive I was wrong to offer so much— 
I won’t give more than four ducats for it.” 

* And I want ten, Master Ozorio.”’ 

“Well, well, we won’t dispute, and for your father’s sake I will 
give five.” 

**T must have ten,” persisted Murillo. 

“T won't go beyond my first offer; but if you like to take six 
you shall have them.” 

“T said ten, and I shall not take less,” replied the young artist ; 
“and moreover, to say truth, I would as soon keep it; it is my 
first composition, and, who can tell ?—it is a sacred subject, and I 
prayed to God whilst I did it—it may bring me good luck.” 

** Well, six ducats is more than you ever got before; do you 
not call that good luck ?” said Ozorio, anxious to conclude the 
bargain. 

“It may be so, Master Ozorio, but my picture shall not go for 
that.” 

* And I will not give more.” 

“Then the matter is settled, and we are agreed.’ 

“How agreed ?” inquired Ozorio. 

‘I keep my picture,” replied the boy. 

** You will repent, mule as you are,” said the angry merchant, 
as he rose to depart. ‘Come Ménéses,” he added; and wishing 


4 


Esteban and his wife ‘ good-night,” he and his son left the house 
together. 

As young Murillo wished his father “ good-night,” he whispered 
that he wanted to speak to him in the morning, and tenderly kissing 
his mother, he retired to his own little apartment, where all plainly 
told of the taste and occupation of its tenant,—half-finished paint- 
ings, boxes of colours, palettes, banners with figures of saints and 
the Virgin brightly pourtrayed on their silken folds, such as are 
used even at this day in the religious processions of the Romish 
Church ; besides innumerable small pictures, chiefly on sacred 
subjects. It was to this branch of the art that his sublime talent 
was in after years almost exclusively devoted, and which afforded 
an ample field for the brilliant imagination and pure and enthu- 
siastic feelings which were leading features in the character of this 
great painter, 
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THE PROJECT, 


On entering the room the next morning, the young painter found 
his father alone, and determined at once to ask his consent to the 
plan on which all his hopes were centered and which had long 
occupied his mind, and which his father’s long illness had alone 
prevented his endeavouring sooner to carry into execution. 

“Father,” said he, “ you are better now, and will soon be able 
to resume your work ; you see that Master Ozorio is not difficult, 
and that such pictures as he wants are easy enough to do,—you 
would be able to take my place if I was gone—” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Thérésina, as she entered the room in 
time to catch the last word, and carrying a small tray on which 
the breakfast was ready prepared, and which she now seemed in 
some danger of dropping ; ‘‘ gone! where to, Bartolomé ?” 

“ Dear mother,” said her son, as he took the tray and placed it 
on the table, and then taking both her hands in his, he pressed 
them fondly to his lips,—* if my father consents—you see he says 
nothing.” 

“No, no, Bartolomé, I cannot part with you,” said she, bursting 
into tears; “what should we do without you? we have none but 
you, and why would you leave us?” 

“ Listen, mother,” said the boy in so earnest at one, and with 
an expression of such gentle but fixed determination in his dark 
eye, that his mother gazed at him in astonishment ; and struck 
apparently by his manner, she seated herself as if to listen quietly 
to what he had to say. 

“J am now more than thirteen,” continued young Murillo, 
“and you cannot think, mother, that I mean to spend my life in 
painting banners, and daubing bad pictures—no, for I feel I can 
do better, and the sight of a good painting gives me a greater 
delight than anything else can afford me—a longing, too, to do 
such a one. I think—I dream of nothing else; and when I hear 
the names of Raphael, of Correggio, of Rubens, of Vandyck, aye, 
and of our own countryman, Velasquez, I feel that I too am born 
to be a painter. Oh, father, I entreat you, hinder me not ?” 

* Heaven forbid, my child,” replied Esteban, “ but what can be 
done? we are so poor.” 

“ Most of the greatest painters were born poor, father.” 

“True, but they met with friends—” 

* And why should not Velasquez be my friend, he belongs to 
Seville, and perhaps Seville may one day be as proud of me as she 
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now is of him. Velasquez is a friend of Rubens’s and is now in 
Italy with him, and that is the reason I want to go there.” 

“But we have no money, and you cannot go without, my child,” 
replied his father. 

**T will tell you, father, how I hope to get enough to enable me 
to go. I will go on painting for Master Ozorio, and with the 
money he pays me, I will buy canvass and paint quantities of 
small pictures to send out to America: you know I have already 
some money of my own, and if [ work hard I may soon make up 
the sum; perhaps in a few months—” 

“T think your plan a good one, Bartolomé ; but you are too 
young to go so soon to Italy alone. You are steady, I know, and 
we have endeavoured to give you good and religious principles. | 
believe, my child, they are well-rooted in your heart: you shall 
go, but not yet.” 

“ When I have saved what is necessary, father?” said the boy 
with a look of earnest entreaty. 

“ Be it so,” replied his father. 

Satisfied with this assent, young Murijllo seated himself at 
breakfast, his whole soul full of his project and the hope of soon 
realizing it; but Esteban mentally reserved to himself the power 
of delaying it, till he should think his son old enough to encounter 
the temptations and difficulties to which he would necessarily be 
exposed. 

When the meal was ended, young Murillo roge to fetch his 
picture, exclaiming as he took it up, “ What a pity not to get ten 
ducats for it!” Then putting it carefully under his arm, he left 
the house and’ directed his steps to the church of the convent of 
San Francisco, 


A STRANGER, 


On reaching the church, Bartolomé sought out the picture of 
Saint John, which he was copying, and establishing himself before 
it, he began to paint; he was alone, and without his usual friend 
and companion Ménésts. He had been for some time wholly 
absorbed in his occupation, when a slight noise near him caused him 
to look round ; a stranger stood close to him, whose costly dress and 
dignified appearance at once indicated his rank; he had evidently 
been watching the young artist. 

“That is not bad,” said the stranger, on finding he was disco- 
vered, “ who is your master ?” 

“ Alas! signor, I have none,” replied the boy. 
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“ That is a pity; but if you study some of the great masters, 
their works will inspire you.” 

“There is one who would inspire me,” returned Murillo, “ but 
unfortunately I know nothing of him but his fame.” 

* And who is that ?”’ inquired the stranger. 

* Velasquez.” 

A smile of some meaning passed over the stranger’s face, ere he 
replied :— 

“There are many who are superior to him, my child: Vandyck, 
Rubens, Raphael, Michael Angelo.” 

“T am but a child, I know, signor,” replied Bartolomé, as he 
looked timidly at the stranger, “ but I think Velasquez may well 


rank with those you have named; but perhaps you are not an 
artist ?” 


The stranger was apparently in no hurry to reply, and ere he 
g PI f 

did so, the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 

Ménéses, who, on a sign from Murillo, approached close to him. 
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“Find out the signor’s name, his people will be outside,” said 
he in a whisper to his friend. 

The stranger watched the boys, and remained silent ; and when 
Ménésés returned and whispered in his friend’s ear that the 
stranger’s name was Don Diego da Silva, he again smiled: it was 
evident he had observed and understood what had passed. between 

‘the two boys. 

** You think, then, that Iam not an artist,” said Don Diego, 
‘you may be right, but to prove to you that I can at least appre- 
ciate talent in others, I will buy your picture—that is, if you will 
sell it.” 

‘Qh, yes, signor, I wish to sell it.” 

** And what do you ask for it ?” 

“YT refused six ducats for it yesterday,” said Bartolomé, without 
heeding Ménéses, who whispered in his ear : 

** Say ten.” 

“For shame,” replied Bartolomé, in the same low tone, “ that 
would be untrue.” 

The stranger attentively watched the boys, and he perhaps 
again guessed the purport of what passed between them. 

** You said that yesterday you refused—” and looking steadily 
at the young artist, he added, “ how much ?” 

“ Six ducats, signor,’ replied Murillo, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“I will give you twenty; is the picturé mine ?” 

“Oh; it is not worth that !’’— exclaimed the boy, whilst his eye 
glowed with the pleasure he scarcely ventured to indulge in. 

“1 know it,” replied Don Diego. 

“Then signor, pardon ; but why do you offer it ?” 

“Not for what the artist Aas done,—but for what he wild do,” 
replied the stranger, after some hesitation ; “* but you will not get on 
here, my child ; there is neither school nor master; you should go 
to Madrid.” 

“ But I know no one there,” said Murillo, in a voice and with a 
look that increased the interest already felt by the stranger. 

“J will introduce you to Velasquez,” said he, 

“To Velasquez!” exclaimed the boy almost trembling with 
emotion. 

; “Yes, to Velasquez.” 

* And I shall see him—” 

** As you see me now,” returned Don Diego. 

It would be difficult to say how long Murillo would have 
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remained absorbed with the idea of going to Madrid, and seeing 
Velasquez; and indulging in the bright visions those two names 
had given rise to, had not Don Diego roused him, by touching his 
hand and saying :— 

*'This evening I shall expect you at the Hotel del Castillo, in 
the square of La Plata, at seven o'clock ;” so saying, he disappeared 
ere Murillo had recovered from his surprise. 


THE DOUBLE BARGAIN, 


Murillo returned slowly home, his thoughts wholly engrossed 
with his interview with the stranger and the promised introduction 
to Velasquez, who had long been the object of his enthusiastic 
admiration, and who was at that time in the midst of his fortunate 
and brilliant career. Velasquez was born at Seville in 1599, and 
that town may therefore boast of being the birthplace of the two 
most distinguished of the Spanish paiuters. 

Velasquez was descended from one of the noblest families of 
Seville, and was no less remarkable for his strict virtue, and the 
kindness and benevolence of his heart, than for his brilliant talent, 
which procured for him the favour and friendship of Philip IV. of 
Spain; and it was in the society of this celebrated man that that 
unfortunate monarch occasionally forgot the political disasters and 
misfortunes of his reign. Having settled at Madrid, and holding 
a high office at the court, Velasquez found ample time to study 
the chef-@ceuvres of the Prado and of the Escurial, and soon 
reached the pinnacle of his fame. When he visited Rome, he was 
received with the highest honours by Pope Innocent X., whose 
portrait he painted: he was, however, recalled by Philip, who 
missed the society of his favourite, and who, besides, wanted him 
to preside over the establishment of an Academy of Painting, 
which he founded at Madrid. It is related that when Velasquez 
had finished a painting of the “ Family of Philip 1V.,” he pre- 
sented it to the monarch, asking at the same time if he had omitted 
anything : * Only one thing,” replied the prince; and taking the 
palette from the painter's hands, he approached the picture, and 
painted on the breast of Velasquez, who was included in the royal 
group, the Cress of the Order of Saint James. Such was the man 
to whom the young Murillo now hoped to be introduced; and so 
absorbed was he in the anticipation of the bright path which 
seemed now opening before him, that he was scarcely conscious 
that Ménésts was following and assisting to carry his boxes of 
colours and other implements of his art ; or of his mother’s approach 
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till she addressed him at the entrance of the street in which they 
lived. 

“T have good news for you, Bartolomé,” said she ; “ soon after 
you left home this morning, Signor Ozorio called, and brought the 
ten ducats for your picture; if it is finished you are to take it to 
him after dinner,” 

* At what o'clock did Ozorio call?” inquired Murillo. 

“It was just ten when I put the money into your little box,” 
replied his mother. 

“ How unlucky ! 
twenty ducats.” 

* To whom ?” said Thérésina, 

“To a stranger; Don Diego da Silva, who has also promised 
me a letter of introduction to Velasquez.” 

“Oh! if I had but known—” said his mother, entering fully 
into the disappointment which the poor boy’s countenance so 
plainly expressed ;—“ but I was so rejoiced at getting what you 
asked for your picture.” 

“ But why should you be disappointed?” interrupted Ménéses, 
addressing his friend; ‘* give hack the ten ducats to my father, 
and tell him you had already sold the picture when he came for it 
—you can do another for him by-and-by.” 

“Silence, Ménéses,” said Murillo, impatiently, ‘ and do not try 
to tempt me to do what is wrong ;” and the dark eye flashed with 
indignation, and the open brow assumed even more than its usual 
lofty expression, as he added, “no; I shall go directly after 
dinner, and tell Don Diego he cannot have my picture; but 
perhaps he will still give me the letter—” The dinner passed in 
silence, for all appeared to participate in the young painter’s 
disappointment. As soon as it was concluded, Murillo left the 
house and directed his steps to the Hotel del Castillo. On arriving 
there he inquired for Don Diego, and was ushered into a spacious 
and handsome apartment, where he found him alone, busily 
engaged in writing. 

“Ah, you have brought my picture!” he exclaimed, as the 
young Murillo was announced. 

“Signor,” said the boy, making a strong effort to subdue the 


bitter disappointment he felt; ‘‘my"mother had sold it before 1 
got home.” 


“For more than I offered ?” 
“ No, signor, for less—but that makes no difference.” 
“ Pardon me, it makes all the difference,” returned the stranger, 
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exclaimed her son; “JZ have just sold it for 
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in a tone of evident vexation, “ for if I give a better price, you can 
tell the other purchaser what you have now told me—that it was 
already sold.” 

“Certainly, signor; and I should have done “so,” replied 
Murillo, “ if our bargain had been concluded before the one which 
my mother made with Signor Ozorio, but, my mother agreed to 
let him have the picture for the price I named yesterday, early 
this morning,—and it was not till this afternoon that you offered 
me the twenty ducats—” 

“What is your name?” interrupted the stranger, somewhat 
abruptly. 

“ Bartolomé Esteban Murillo,” replied the boy. 

** Have you a father and mother ?” 

* Both, signor.” 

**T must see them, speak to them,” said Don Diego; and as he 
rose from his seat, he fixed so earnest and peculiar a look on 
Murillo, that a deep blush mantled over his fine and intelligent 
features ; “‘ take me to them,” he added. 

“To my father’s ?”’ said the astonished Bartolomé. 

“To your father’s ; now, directly,” returned the stranger. 

It was dark when they reached Esteban’s humble abode. 
Thérésina was busily employed with her lace, whilst her husband, 
seated by her side, was reading to her from the Bible. 

The entrance of their son interrupted their respective occupa- 
tions, and on seeing the stranger who followed him, they both rose. 

“T must ask you to forgive the liberty I have taken,” said Don 
Diego, as he bowed with marked respect to Thérésina and her 
husband; “ but before leaving Seville I was anxious to see, not 
the parents of a young artist who interests me, but the father and 
mother who have known how to instil into the heart of so young a 
boy such high principles of truth and honour. I confess that had 
I received the painting, for which I this morning offered twenty 
ducats, I should have left Seville without coming here. Your son 
has painted a good picture; it pleased me, and I bought it; but 
he has done more, he has acted with truth and honesty. I desired 
to see those who had trained him in that path ; one which I trust 
he will ever follow. Murillo,” added he, as he turned to the boy, 
*T am rich, powerful, speak,"what shall I do for you?” 

“The letter for Velasquez,” said Murillo as he raised his eyes 
anxiously to the stranger’s face. 

“T will do more,” said he, looking kindly at the anxious boy ; 
**T will introduce you to him—at once.”’ 
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“Ts he at Seville?” exclaimed Murillo, eagerly. 

“He is before you,” said Don Diego, as he held out his arms to 
embrace the noble boy, whose truth and honour had won his 
admiration even more than the display of that talent which he had 
discovered, and so well knew how to appreciate. 

* You! Don Diego !—” exclaimed the astonished Murillo. 

* Don Diego da Silva y Velasquez,” said the stranger. 

The first transports of joy and emotion having subsided, 
Velasquez turned to Estaban : 

“J am on my way to Italy,” said he, “to join Rubens, who is 
awaiting me at Venice; I cannot, therefore, myself conduct your 
son to “Madrid, but I will give orders for his reception there ; 
do not, I entreat you, neglect to send him; he has no common 
talent, and if I mistake not he will one day be one of the first 
masters of our art ;” so saying, he took his leave of the little party, 
and the next day he quitted Seville; but his parting words were 
not forgotten, and the remembrance of them cheered and 
encouraged the young Murillo under the difficulties and delays 
which for a time beset his path; his father’s declining health 
retarded his departure for Madrid, and disappointment and 
sorrow damped the bright hopes which had for a moment dawned 
upon him; and on his father’s death, which occurred soon after, 
he relinquished his long-cherished desire, in order to remain with 
his mother, of whom he was now the sole support. For her and 
for the futherance of his project he worked indefatigably ; but it 
was not till he had attained the age of sixteen that he found him- 
self able to leave his mother, with sufficient to keep her in comfort 
during his absence. 

On ‘reaching Madrid, he sought out his former friend ; Velasquez 
at once recognised his young protégé, and received him with 
unaltered kindness; he at once admitted him to his own studio, 
and procured him access to the rich treasures of art in the royal 
collections. Murillo passed three years in studying indefatigably 
the works of Titian, Veronese, Rubens, and Vandyck. Assisted 
by the advice, as well as the lessons of the royal painter, Murillo’s 
talent rapidly developed itself, and on his return to Seville, his two 
first paintings for the church of the convent of San Francisco, gave 
the promise of his future fame, and drew him from the indigence 
and obscurity which had at one period placed such obstacles in his 
path. But from this time he followed with unabated ardour and 
success the career upon which he had entered, and innumerable 
are the works which have immortalized his name. 
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Murillo painted several pictures for the churches of Cadiz, 
Granada, and Cordova; and for the cathedral of Seville his 
magnificent picture of Saint Anthony with the infant Christ and a 
glory of angels. 

The Louvre at Paris possesses five or six of his master-pieces, 
and England can boast of several by the hand of this great master. 
The National Gallery has two—a Holy Family, and a St. John 
and the Lamb. His last work was his celebrated picture of St. 
Catherine, for the church of the Capuchins at Cadiz; whilst 
painting it he fell from the scaffold, which brought on a complaint, 
of which he died at the age of sixty-four, the 3rd of April, 1682, 
and was buried in the church of Santa Cruz, at Seville. 

Unlike his celebrated patron, Murillo rejected the favours of 
royalty; on being invited by Charles LI. to Madrid, his natural 
humility and love of retirement, together with his attachment to 
his native city, induced him to decline the offered distinction. He 
ever remained insensible to the allurements of ambition and 
interest, and was no less remarkable for the kindness of his heart, 
and benevolence of his disposition, than for his splendid talent. 
His pupils found in him a friend and protector, as well as an 
instructor; his principal ones were Antolinez, Ménéses Ozorio, 
Villavicemio, and Sebastian Gomez, more often called Murillo’s 
Negro. 

L. M. B. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


Lieut as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ’ere half her horn is filled. 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 
Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up, and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 
Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 
To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 
My fellow being, like myself alive, 

JAMES MonrGOMERY. 
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SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE.— 
No. V. 


EX 
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Henry LI, SigNtnc THE TREATY OF NEMOURS. 


Durine the fourth religious war, and prior to the death of 
Charles IX., his brother, the Duke of Anjou, had been elected 
King of Poland. On his departure to his new kingdom, the 
Duke of Alengon, the yougest prince of the house of Valois, 
assumed the title of Duke of Anjou, and now being next heir to 
the throne, demanded the rank of Lieutenant-General of France, 
which his mother, Catharine, refused him. He at once joined the 
discontented party, now headed by the Montmorencies, who, as 
relations of Coligny, resented his brutal murder, and the un- 
knightly mutilation of his body; nor could they pardon the Guises 
who had deprived them of that military sway which their family 
had exercised during so many previous reigns. The King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Condé threw their influence into the 
VOL, III. 2 F 
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scale, and this mixed party, drawn together by varied motives, 
were called Potiticats and MAaLconTENTs. 

In the interval that elapsed between the death of Charles IX. 
and the return of the King of Poland, now Henry III. of France, 
Catharine exercised the plenary powers of regent, and wreaked 
vengeance on her opponents with a merciless hand. She put to 
death Mollé, Coconnas, and that Count Montgommeri who had 
by chance caused the death of her husband at a tournament, as 
already narrated. She imprisoned the Marshals Montmorenci and 
De Cossé in the Bastille, and lodged the Duke of Anjou and the 
King of Navarre in the same fortress, but they were only confined 
to the walls. The Prince of Condé escaped her wrath by retiring 
to Germany. She committed these severities to secure the throne 
to her absent son, fearing that the Malcontents would dispute his 
hereditary claims, as he had become a foreign sovereign, and place 
the crown on the head of his younger brother, who had joined the 
Politicals. Thus, when Henry III. arrived in Paris, having 
resigned the Polish sceptre, which he only wielded for fourteen 
days, he found the seeds of civil war thickly sown in his capital. 
His first act was merciful ; he released his brother and the King of 
Navarre, but placed them under surveillance. 

This prince was destitute of decision of character; he was the 
dupe of parasites and flatterers. 

“The.court,” says Ranke, in his ‘ History of the l’opes,’ “ was a medley of 
self-contradictions. It is not to be doubted that Henry III. was a good 
Catholic ; no one stood well with him who did not frequent the mass, and 
he would not suffer any Protestant magistrates in the towns; but, not- 
withstanding all this, he continued from first to last to dispose of ecclesi- 
astical appointments in accordance with court favour, regardless of worth 
and talent, and to appropriate and squander the property of the church. 
He was fond of religious exercises and processions, and spared himself no 
penance; but this did not prevent him leading the most scandalous of 
lives, and of sanctioning similar immorality in others. The most abandoned 
debauchery was the order of the day at court. The dissolute practices of 
the carnival provoked the indignation of the preachers. Sometimes 
Christian burial was refused to courtiers, on account of the manner of 


their deaths and of their last expressions, and this in the case of the very 
favourites of the king.” 


Morosini, the papal legate, describes Henry as uniting in him- 
self two distinct persons, as poor and prodigal; displaying a 
singular piety, and at the same time as abhorring the sacred law ; 
at war with heretics, yet jealous of the progress of the Catholic 
cause. He wished for, yet equally dreaded, the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Huguenots; he feared the overthrow of the Lorraines, 
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yet wished it; such was the discord in his own mind, that he could 
not follow the bent of his own inclination, and trembled to act on 
his own convictions. 

The religious wars had shaken the once rooted loyalty of the 
French nobles. They had fought against kings, and been again 
taken into favour; so that they despised a royalty they no longer 
feared. ‘The great families were imbued with an oligarchical 
spirit. Within the Louvre itself a clannish feeling prevailed, and 
men looked more to their chiefs than to the king. Among the 
wives and daughters of the nobility, there was no modesty, no 
reserve, and the matronly virtues were held in scorn. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew had demoralised the people, for it had familiar- 
ised them with assassination and wholesale murder; and what was 
worse, they knew that blood had deluged the streets by order of 
their sovereign. Hence crime received the highest sanction, and 
the priests assured them that God approved of the slaying of 
heretics. Religious frenzy put a dagger or a pistol into the hand of 
every zealot. With such elements of immorality and discord per- 
vading all classes, peace could not be restored ; for each was ready 
to seize his neighbour by the throat, and deprive him of property 
or life. The fifth civil war broke out, the compact being that the 
Politicals would never lay down their arms till the Calvinists were 
secured in their religious rights, while the Calvinists bound them- 
selves never to sheath the sword till the Marshals Montmorenci 
and Cossé were released from captivity. This insurrectionary or 
defensive movement is known in history as the confederation of 
Mixiavup. 

As an illustration of the fallen state of royalty, we cite the 
answer of Montbrun, a gentleman of Picardy, to the king, when 
called upon to surrender some Romanist prisoners who had fallen 
into his power. 

“What!” said he; “does the king presume to write to me in the 
capacity of king, as if I were bound to recognise him in that character ? 
I wish him to understand that that is all very well in time of peace; but 


in time of war, when the sword is in my hand, and my foot in the stirrup, 
all the world are equal, and I know no such superior.” 


He was shortly afterwards taken prisoner, tried, condemned, 
and executed at Grenoble, on the charge of having plundered 
the royal carriages and servants. 

The campaign commenced. The king’s army marched against 
Livron, where Henry lost the laurels he had won at Jarnac and 
Moncontour. The siege was raised almost as soon as commenced 3 
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the retreat was ignominious, for Henry was literally hooted from 
the walls. The old officers, who had been slighted, while young 
libertines had been favoured, welcomed defeat, and the king’s folly 
caused the disgrace of his arms. Of this feeling the Calvinists 
were well aware, and turned it to their advantage. 

At this juncture died the Cardinal of Lorraine, whose pernicious 
counsels had bathed France in blood. He possessed talents, but 
was devoid of probity. He used religion as the ladder of ambition, 
and to gratify avarice oppressed the people and sapped the founda- 
tions of the throne. He was a priest without piety, a statesman 
without principle ; by temperament a libertine, by habit a hypocrite ; 
unfeeling and treacherous, he disguised a black heart and a 
malignant and revengeful spirit under a smooth exterior of 
candour. 

The Duke of Alencon, the king’s youngest brother, now escaped, 
and joined the Prince of Condé, who had brought into France a 
number of German auxiliaries, commanded by the Prince Palatine 
Casimir. These the Duke of Guise encountered at Langres, and 
signally defeated. He there received a severe wound in the cheek, 
the scar of which remained through life ; hence he was called the 
Batarre. Then followed negotiations, and peace was signed on 
the 14th May 1576. The concessions made to the confederates 
were large. An amnesty for the past—full liberty of conscience— 
the free exercise of religion, without exceptions of times or places 
—the power of erecting schools and churches, of convening synods, 
of performing marriage rites, and of administering the sacraments, 
were among the chief clauses of the treaty. The Duke of Alengon 
received Berry, Touraine, and Anjou as his apanage. ‘The Prince 
of Condé had the government of Picardy with the city of Peronne ; 
even the German general was promised the principality of Chateau 
Thitrry, with a pension of 14,000 crowns, while the payment of all 
arrears to his troops was guaranteed. 

The confederates were duped. Such ample concessions ought 
to have put them on their guard. Davila openly confesses that the 
court never intended to fulfil their engagements; all that was 
wanted, was the breaking up of the coalition and the departure of 
the Germans. Sully, speaking of Catharine, says, “ She offered more 
than we thought we could demand; promises cost that artful 
princess nothing; thus all things fell out as she wished, for, in 
making this peace, she had nothing in view but the disunion of her 
enemies.” In fact, she declared the articles of pacification null and 
void, and not one of them was executed. 
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The position of the king was most pitiable. The Polish Diet 
had formally expelled him from their kingdom, and the throne of 
France rocked under him. His bad faith excited the hatred of 
the Calvinists and Politicals; his imbecility roused the contempt 
of the Romanists. ‘The Guises used him as a tool, and aspired to 
wear his crown. The pope, Sixtus V., had compared the Duke of 
Guise to Judas Maccabeus. The people were charmed by the 
grandeur of his character, for he towered as a Titan over royalty. 

Then was formed the famous League, whose object was the 
destruction of Protestantism. It spread through the whole of 
France. Its founder was James, Lord of Humiéres, Governor of 
Peronne, Montdidier, and Roye, who commanded large wealth and 
influence, and he acknowledged Henry Duke of Guise as chief of 
this confederacy. Regular articles of agreement and operation 
were framed, and all who signed them, sworn by life and honour 
to defend the cause to the last drop of their blood. ‘The terms in 
which this instrument was drawn up abundantly prove that the 
Leaguers intended to depose the king and nominate his successor. 
An allusion to the liberties and privileges which existed at the time 
of Clovis was designed to give a colourable pretence to the in- 
tended usurpation of the Duke of Guise, whom the genealogists 
had discovered to be a descendant of that monarch; in his person, 
therefore, the ancient line of royalty was to be restored. All the 
plans of the Leaguers had been matured in secret; but the king 
was advised that it menaced his dignity and honour, though his 
emiasaries had not ascertained the details of the conspiracy. It 
was under these circumstances that the first States of Blois were 
held on the 6th December 1576. On this occasion the king com- 
ported himself with admirable discretion, for frivolous as he was, 
he could assume at pleasure a majestic mien and a commanding 
air. He pronounced an impressive speech, and made an affection- 
ate appeal to all parties to conserve the monarchy by putting an 
end to civil war. 

The Duke of Guise was not present at Blois, but his interests 
were ably represented by his partisans, and, after a short discussion, 
they insisted that there should be only one religion, which was 
tantamount to a declaration of war against the Calvinists. Against 
this extreme resolution the king entered his solemn and emphatic 
protest. ‘The Leaguers then, by way of compromise, proposed to 
nominate a council composed of judges, not suspected by the States, 
and of twelve deputies, empowering them to adopt such measures 
as they might deem expedient, without the possibility of being 
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revoked by any other tribunal. This really amounted to an ex- 
tinction of the prerogatives of the crown, and Henry had the firm- 
ness to refuse his assent. His position was most embarrassing. 
He felt himself too weak to resist the insolence of the League ; yet 
to yield to dictation was to forfeit his throne. He hit upon the 
following expedient, which, however, only gave him a respite. The 
king proposed to send deputies to the King.of Navarre, the Prince 
of Condé, and Marshal D’Amvyille, admonishing them to disband 
their troops, and submit themselves to the wisdom and justice of 
the national representatives. So gracious a proposal even the most 
disloyal could not resist, and the deputies started on their mission. 
The King of Navarre received them with courtesy, but refused to 
disarm, telling them plainly that he knew the League would attack 
him when defenceless. The more fiery temper of the Prince of 
Condé prompted him to treat them with the most marked con- 
tempt; he even refused to look at their credentials, denied the 
constitutional organisation of the States of Blois, branded them as 
disturbers of the public peace, and bade them a stern defiance. 
Marshal D’Amville told them that he was as good a Romanist as 
any Leaguer,—that he had been born and bred and would die in 
the faith of the Church of Rome; but that the effusion of blood 
was forbidden by true religion, and that he would be no party to 
the extermination of Calvinism by the sword, He denounced the 
States of Blois as a prejudiced and packed assembly, composed 
only of the deputies of one party. Thus the negotiation 
failed. 

The position of the king was now more than ever critical. The 
power of the League was consolidated, and he was compelled either 
to declare himself its chief, or see that formidable power transferred 
to the Duke of Guise. He accepted the least dangerous alterna- 
tive, and from that hour was rather the leader of a faction than 
King of France. The States of Blois were dissolved. War was 
renewed. D’Amville submitted to the royal authority. The Prince 
of Condé, defeated in battle and straitened in funds, accepted terms 
of peace; so did the King of Navarre. This pacification was 
effected in September 1577, and ratified by the Edict of Poitiers. 
It was stipulated that the Roman Catholic religion should be 
dominant, and Calvinism subsidiary to it in a national and 
political point of view. The Huguenots were confirmed in all the 
rights of citizenship, but were ordered to pay tithes, to restore the 
church property they had seized, and abstain from all acts insulting 
to the Romanist form of worship. They were put into possession 
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of eight places of security, on condition that they would restore 
them to the king at the end of four years. 

The Edict of Poitiers aimed at a friendly compromise ; and had 
men listened to reason, adjustment of these protracted and sanguin- 
ary quarrels might have been accomplished; but, in the excited 
and excitable spirit of those times, jealousy and hatred were not 
to be silenced. ‘The more intolerant Romanists, who formed a 
majority, would not allow liberty of conscience or the right of 
private judgment, and with less the Calvinists would not be con- 
tented. That middle party, called the Politicals, was too feeble 
and too irresolute to hold the balance with a firm hand between 
these extreme opinions. The intrigues of the court paralysed the 
central authority, and the private life of the king exposed him to 
the contempt and ridicule of his subjects. Surrounded by young 
libertines, whose vices cannot here be narrated, Henry, nevertheless, 
devoted part of the time he abstracted from profligacy to the com- 
pany of Jesuits and Capuchin friars, wore horsehair next to his 
skin, hung his beads openly at his girdle, and, with mock solemnity, 
underwent the most ridiculous penances. This flagrant incon- 
sistency of conduct deprived him of all moral influence, while the 
taxes wrung from the oppressed people, to enrich his depraved 
minions, estranged the affections of even the most loyal. 

The death of the Duke of Alencon brought matters to a crisis, 
and served as a pretext for rousing the League into vigorous action. 
The king had been married ten years, but he was childless; and 
though he and his consort were in the vigour of life, the emissaries 
of Guise persuaded the people that in the royal person the dynasty 
of Valois would terminate. In that event, the principle of heredit- 

‘ary right being observed, Henry of Navarre, of the line of Bourbon, 
was next heir to the crown; but he was a Protestant. The oppor- 
tunity was favourable to the League, and its members determined 
to strike a decisive blow. The course they adopted was adroit, for 
it quite accorded with popular prejudices. It would have been 
impolitic, during the life of the king, to have proclaimed the Duke 
of Guise successor to the throne ; it would have alienated many of 
the royalists, nor could any influence have been permanently 
retained over the great body of the people, unless a prince of the 
blood had been placed at the head of the League. Accordingly, 
Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, was selected. He was the third 
brother of Antony, the late King of Navarre, and of the deceased 
Prince of Condé. Guise promised to obtain for him a papal dis- 
pensation, and promised to marry him to Catharine of Lorraine, 
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widow of the late Duke’ of Monpensier. These proposals the 
cardinal accepted, and to use the language of Davila, “he was 
compared to a camel, that kneels down before its driver to take up 
a load, which may endanger the breaking of its back.” Other 
French historians, however, give a different account of this transac- 
tion, affirming that the cardinal had no other object than to deceive 
the Duke of Guise. Cayet attributes to him the following lan- 
guage -— 

“T have not accepted their proposals without due reflection ; think you 
that I do not clearly perceive that their object is to ruin the house of 
Bourbon? So long as I remain with them it is at least a Bourbon that 
will be recognised ; nevertheless, my nephew, the King of Navarre, will 
make his fortune. The king and queen know my motives and my inten- 
tions.” 


Spain now appears again on the troubled scene. The League 
wanted money, and it was only to be obtained from Philip II., 
who readily entered into the negotiations proposed to him by 
Guise. The Spanish monarch was influenced by various motives. 
His revolted subjects in the Low Countries counted on aid from the 
French Protestants, but this could not be rendered unless France 
was at peace ; therefore it was the policy of Spain to foment civil 
war in that country. Again; should the chief of the Bourbons 
become King of France, he would direct all his energies to recover 
that portion of his hereditary kingdom of Navarre, which Spain 
had seized. ‘These two considerations would alone have deter- 
mined the policy of the court of Madrid; but the personal hatred 
of Philip to the doctrines of Calvin was superadded. On the 
2nd of January 1585, the contract of alliance was signed at 
Joinville, on the confines of Picardy and Champagne, in a castle 
belonging to the Duke of Guise. ‘The treaty contained many 
clauses, but in substance it recognised the Cardinal of Bourbon as’ 
heir to the throne of France ; and excluded from the succession all 
heretics; and their objects were to be accomplished by force of 
arms. Philip bound himself to contribute fifty thousand crowns 
a-month to the maintenance of the League. 

Nothing more was wanting than the sanction of Rome, and this, 
indeed, was a point of consequence ; for many of the confederates 
shrank from open rebellion against the sacred. person of the 
sovereign, unless they had the written sanction of the Pope. The 
Jesuit Mathieu, called the courier of the League, from his frequent 
journeys to Rome, conducted this negotiation. Gregory XIII, on 
hearing the statement of Mathieu, fully approved of the French 
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princes taking up arms against the heretics, but reprobated the 
assassination of the king, which was proposed. He gave only 
verbal answers, refusing his signature to any document, so that he 
never identified himself with the League. On this account the 
Duke of Nevers and other leading men seceded from the con- 
federacy. However, a spiritual process was begun against Henry 
of Navarre, and by the time it was concluded, Sixtus V. had 
ascended the papal throne; and he pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication on Navarre and Condé. By this means he lent 
more support to the intentions of the League than he could in any 
other way have done. 

This menacing state of affairs filled the king and the courtiers 
with consternation. ‘The latter were now in possession of the 
offices and emoluments which Henry had taken from the Guises 
and their partisans; should the League triumph, the minions 
would be stripped of their wealth ; this fear determined their con- 
duct, and they remained loyal to preserve their fortunes. The 
principal favourite at this juncture was the Duke of Epernon, who 
was on friendly terms with the King of Navarre, and to him he 
was despatched with an exhortation to reconcile himself to the 
church, as the most certain means of shaking the League to its 
foundations, and ensuring to himself the succession to the throne. 

The King of Navarre hesitated what course to pursue, and sum- 
moned his friends to council. De Sarignan and Roche-Laure 
advised him to abjure Calvinism, and thus conquer his enemies 
without drawing the sword. On the other hand, Arnauld de 
Ferrier, his chancellor, and those stanch Protestants Philip Du 
Mornay and D’Aubigny, represented such a course as cowardly 
and sinful. They impressed upon him that he had already re- 
canted once to save his life, an act unworthy of a man who derived 
true courage from an approving conscience ; that to recant a second 
time, for the chance of winning a temporal throne, would be taken 
as proof of insincerity and excite contempt; that the hope of sur- 
viving a king only thirty-two years of age, he himself being little 
younger, was built on a very remote contingency ; that the king 
might yet have offspring; finally, that no faith could be placed in 
the court, who only desired to entrap him into dishonour, that he 
might forfeit the confidence and affection of the Calvinists, and 
then put him to death without fear of rousing vengeance. 

The King of Navarre was irresolute on this occasion. The 
bribe of ambition was seductive, but he knew that his assassination 
was certain, should the implacable Guises ever regain their ascend- 
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ancy. His present position was at least one of independence ; 
should he run the risk of exchanging it for a gorgeous imprison- 
ment? He had separated from his wife, who led a licentious life 
in Auvergne, and unless he took her back, his reconciliation with 
the queen-mother and the king would be hollow. At length he 
determined to adhere to the Protestant faith, and absent himself 
from the court ; but he offered the assistance of his party against 
the enemies of the crown. 

With this decision Epernon returned. The failure of his 
negotiation embarrassed the king, and to embarrassment alarm 
succeeded, for the Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, reproached him 
with having given audience to a Dutch embassy, who had offered 
him the crown of the Low Countries, which formed part of the 
dominions of the Spanish monarchy. ‘The fact was true, but the 
king would have been justified in accepting the proffered throne, 
as Philip was openly abetting the treasonable designs of the 
League. The insolent tone of the Spaniard at length roused the 
courage of the unhappy Valois, and by one of those efforts of spirit 
which he occasionally manifested, he indignantly resented the 
affront offered to his kingly honour. The crisis was now matured. 
Mendoza left the palace, went to the Duke of Guise, and paid to 
him two hundred thousand crowns for his first year’s pension, 
according to the treaty signed at Joinville. Then it was resolved 
to put into execution the designs of the League without delay. 

The Cardinal of Bourbon was Bishop of Rouen. Under pretext 
of keeping Lent in his diocese, he repaired to a country seat he 
possessed at Gaillon, within four leagues of that city. ‘There was 
drawn up the manifesto of rebellion, which artfully combined the 
interests of religion, the privileges of the nobility, and the rights 
of the poor; but all these were pretexts for placing the crown on 
the head of the Duke of Guise. The king replied by a proclama- 
tion, in which he denounced the hypocrisy of faction. He appealed 
to his early triumphs over the Calvinists in the field, and asserted 
his firm belief in the doctrines of the Church of Rome. He would 
have levied war against the Huguenots as the States of Blois 
desired, had they voted the necessary funds, which they refused. 
He denied that he had conferred offices on unworthy recipients, 
and took credit to himself for having abolished the sale of judicial 
appointments. He dismissed as idle the fear of the house of Valois 
being extinguished in his person, as he was in the flower of his 
age, and enjoyed perfect health. He concluded with a strong ex- 
hortation to peace, but that appeal was received with seorn. The 
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sword was drawn, and Lyons at once opened its gates to the 
League. The king lost all his energy, and actually treated with 
his rebellious subjects; and on the 7th July 1585, the imbecile 
Henry signed the ignominious treaty of Nemours. ‘The substance 
of that inglorious document, preserved by Davila, must be here 
recorded. 

It stipulated that the king should prohibit every other religion 
in the kingdom except the Roman Catholic; that he should banish 
all heretic preachers from his dominions, confiscate the estates of 
the Huguenots, and declare war against them, such war to be pro- 
secuted by officers appointed by the League; that the courts of 
justice, established in favour of the Huguenots, by which they were 
to be tried by six Romanists and six Calvinists, should be abolished, 
and that no Huguenot should hold any public appointment unless 
he previously professed the Romish faith ; that the Dukes of Guise, 
Mayenne, Aumale, Mercceur, and Elbeuf, (all members of the 
ITouse of Lorraine,) in addition to their ordinary governments, 
should hold the cities of Chalons, Toul, Verdun, St. Dizier, 
Rheims, Soissons, Dijon, Beaune, Rue in Picardy, Dinan, and 
Concarnu in Brittany; that a certain number of mounted Arque- 
busiers should be paid by the Crown, and serve as guards to the 
Cardinals of Bourbon and Guise, and to the Dukes of Guise, 
Mayenne, Aumale, Merceeur, and Elbeuf; that the Duke of Guise 
should receive one hundred thousand crowns to build a citadel at 
Verdun, and that two regiments of infantry, belonging to the 
League, should be paid by the Crown; that two hundred thousand 
crowns should be disbursed to satisfy the claims of the German 
auxiliaries raised by the League, on receipt of which they would 
be dismissed ; finally, that the League should not be called upon 
to refund one hundred and ten thousand ducats which they had 
taken from the royal revenue, and which they had spent for the 
advancement of the confederacy. Such were the terms of this dis- 
honourable treaty. rom the hour of its signature, Henry III. 
ceased to be de facto King of France; he was no more than the 
despised tool of a faction. 

It may be asked why the Duke of Guise did not at once dethrone 
a king so unworthy to reign. Had he done so, he would have 
defeated his own purpose, for he had acknowledged the Cardinal 
of Bourbon as heir to the crown, and at the moment he was no more 
than the Cardinal’s general. It is also known that his army was 
not numerous; the extreme measure might have led to a battle, 
and the fate of arms is uncertain; his own soldiers, except the 
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fiercest Romanists, might have failed in devotedness to a cause 
where regicides might have been involved. He acted wisely for his 
own interests, by humbling the king in the dust, and garrisoning 
so many towns. He thus obtained an immense accession, moral 
and physical, and could wait for a more fitting opportunity to strike 
the decisive blow. 

When the King of Navarre received intelligence of the fatal 
treaty, Mathieu, the historian, states, that such was the agitation 
of his mind, that one-half of his moustaches suddenly turned 
white; nor was he the only great personage who was panic- 
stricken by these remarkable events. According to Anquetil— 

“The Duke of Guise confessed that when he went to St, Maur, to pay 
his obeisance to the king, after the treaty of Nemours had been signed, he 
trembled when he found himself in the midst of the royal guard, and in 
presence of the sovereign whom he had so cruelly outraged. ‘I thought 
myself a dead man,’ said he, ‘and my hat seemed lifted up on the tips of 
my hair.’” 

The King of Navarre, however, was not of a temperament to 
sink under difficulties ; he had the resolute spirit of a hero, and 
faced all dangers with courage. He had many friends even among 
the Romanists, especially those who had been discomfited rivals of 
the Guises. ‘The principal of these was the Duke of Montmorenci, 
Governor of Languedoe, who signed a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive with Bourbon. His example was followed by many of the 
Politicals. The old families preferred even a heretic to the foreign 
family of the Lorraines, whose insolence had become unbearable. 
All admired Navarre’s fortitude, and valour wins warm partisans 
in France. Others sympathised with him as the victim of an un- 
principled faction ; while those of foresight feared that the present 
contest would lay their country prostrate before Spain. These 
varied feelings and opinions won over many who had once been 
indifferent to his standard, for all were now called upon by 
patriotism to choose a party and act with vigour. Besides these 
considerations, lawyers, and those influenced by lawyers, were 
alarmed lest in the event of the League triumphing, they might 
surrender to the Pope the rights and liberties of the Gallican 
church, Bourbon was thus strengthened, and while many sup- 
posed he was preparing .for flight, he was really organising a 
vigorous defence. We shall soon see the fate of Guise and of 
Henry III. 


‘[ To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN TRAPPERS HuNTING BUFFALOS, 


In March, 1848, there were sold by auction at the Hudson’s Bay 
House, in Fenchurch Street, five thousand seven hundred and 
eighty otter skins, four hundred and fifty-eight fisher skins, nine 
hundred silver fox skins, eighteen thousand cross, red, white, and 
kitt fox skins, two thousand five hundred and sixty-six black bear 
skins, five hundred and sixty-six brown, gray, and white bear 
skins, thirty thousand one hundred lynx skins, nine thousand eight 
hundred wolf skins, six hundred and eighty wolvereen skins, one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand marten skins, twenty-four 
thousand mink skins, and sundry smaller lots. Some account of 
this trade—of the territories in which—the people by which—and 
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the machinery with which—it is carried on, may not be uninterest- 
ing to the reader. 

The territory within which the transactions of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are at present: conducted may be roughcast as an area 
about one-third greater than the whole of Europe. This huge 
space is dotted by about one hundred trading posts, three or four 
hundred miles apart, and is divided into four large sections—the 
Montreal, the Southern, the Northern, and the Columbia depart- 
ments. The following description is taken almost verbatim from 
Ballantyne’s ‘ Hudson’s Bay,’ and may help to give the reader a 
mental photograph of the region of which we are writing. Picture 
to yourself an immense country, many hundred miles long, and 
many hundred broad, covered with dense forests, expanded lakes, 
broad rivers, and mighty mountains, and all in a state of pristine 
simplicity—untouched by the axe of civilized man, and untenanted, 
save by roving Red Indians and myriads of wild animals. Imagine 
in this wilderness a number of small squares, each inclosing half-a- 
dozen wooden houses, and about a dozen men, and between each 
of these specks a space of forest from fifty to three hundred miles 
in length, and you will have a pretty correct idea of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territories, and of the number of and distance 
between their forts. ‘The idea may be still more correctly outlined 
by supposing Great Britain to be a wilderness, planted in the middle 
of Rupert’s Land, with three forts in it, one at the Land’s End, ene 
in Wales, and one in the Highlands, so that in Britain there would 
be three hamlets, with a population of some thirty men, half-a- 
dozen women, and a few children. The Red River colony, how- 
ever, numbers a population of about ten thousand. 

Let us now turn to the indiyiduals engaged in the fur trade, 
beginning with the Indian hunter, and again betaking ourselves to 
the volume just mentioned. Imagine then a Cree Indian, clad in 
a large leathern coat, very much overlapped in front and fastened 
round his waist with a scarlet belt; a small rat-skin cap covers his 
head, his legs are cased in blue cloth leggins; large moccasins, 
with two or three pair of blanket socks, shield his feet, and finger- 
less deer-skin mittens make up his costume. He is about to pay a 
visit to his traps—let us accompany him. He first sticks a small 
axe in his belt, which counterpoises a large hunting knife and 
firebag on the other side. He then slips his feet through the lines 
of his snow shoes, and throws the line of a small hand sledge over 
his shoulder. Having attached this sledge to his back, he stoops 
to take his gun from his wife, who has been watching him through a 
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hole in the tent, and strides off with it upon his shoulder. ‘The night 
is very dark, but he is quickly winding his way through the thick 
stems of the forest, whilst the moon, breaking out from the clouds, 
casts a strange phosphoric light on the spots on which it falls 
through the dense foliage. Sometimes he stoops to examine a newly 
made track, and at length a faint sound brings him toa stand. The 
rattling noise is heard again, and he has soon a dead fox tied to his 
sledge and is quitting the reset trap, which is again covered with a 
thin layer of snow, chips of a frozen fish are scattered around as a 
bait. He now visits his other traps, and towards midnight begins 
to walk more warily, as he is close upon two traps which he set in 
the morning for one of the formidable coast wolves. He examines 
the priming of his gun and moves the axe in his belt, when 
suddenly, after he has advanced a short distance, a branch crashes 
under his snow shoe, and a full-grown wolf bounds with a savage 
growl almost to his feet. Both traps are on his legs; and after 
having torn the hunter’s leggin, the fierce creature is stunned by an 
axe-blow, though not until the hunter has had a narrow escape 
from its fangs in one of its furious bounds. T‘atigued with this ex- 
citing contest and with his previous march, the Indian now encamps 
and rests for some hours. 

The sun has just risen, and before us lies the snow-coated surface 
of a large lake, with a small islet here and there, clad with 
luxuriant evergreens. To the left appear a number of earthy 
mounds, and near them the cut and barked trees are in some instances 
almost cut down. Here is a beaver colony, and towards it our 
hunter is approaching with his empty sledge, which he drags 
behind him. After some preliminaries, a great plump beaver, 
aroused from his winter nap, is sprawling on the snow, and a blow 
on the head with the pole of an ice-chisel has sent him to a still 
longer sleep than that from which he has been so roughly 
awakened. Several more are killed and sleigh-packed, and then 
our hunter turns his face towards his last night’s encampment, 
where he has left his wolf and foxes. After making a detour, to 
visit a marten trap—a very simple apparatus —he returns to his 
tent, where a joyful welcome from the dark eyes of his wife 
anticipates his advent as she gazes through a chink in the covering 
of her home. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is governed by a governor and 
committee in London, who meet once a-year to transact business. 
The committee appoint a resident superintendent, who presides at 
councils of chief factors and chief traders. ‘The grades in the 
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service are seven, according to Mr, Ballantyne. First, the labourer, 
who is generally employed in cutting firewood, snow-shovelling, 
mending : all sorts of damages, and, in summer, in transporting furs 
and goods between his post and the nearest depot. He is ready to 
become trapper, fisherman, or hunter, at the shortest notice. The 
interpreter is usually an intelligent labourer of some standing in 
the service, who has picked up a smattering of Indian. Next 
comes the postmaster, who is usually a promoted labourer, advanced 
to the rank of a gentleman for good behaviour or valuable services. 
Wherever located, the postmaster is generally the most useful and 
active man there. Then come the apprentice clerks, who come 
out raw lads and acquire the bad habits of the country in order to 
appear what they deem manly. In due time the apprentice 
becomes a clerk, the clerk a chief trader or half-shareholder, 
and the chief trader a chief factor or shareholder, which is the 
apex of promotion, 

The number of emyployés in the service of the company is some- 
what above one thousand, consisting chiefly of Orkneymen, Scotch 
Highlanders, Norwegians, and a few French Canadians. ‘Three 
ships are employed in the trade annually, two to Hudson’s Bay and 
one to the North West coast. Sales by public auction are made 
twice or thrice in the year, in London, at which a director usually 
attends to buy in those lots which do not reach a certain value. 
The following is a list of some of the articles of commerce :— 
beaver ; Mesh. brown, white, and grizzly bear ; badger ; rein deer ; 
red deer ; fisher; goose ; black, silver, cross, red, ite, and blue 
fox; lynx; marten; musquash; otter; swan; seal; wolf and 
wolverine skins; bison robes; feathers; walrus ivory: seal and 


> 
whale oil, salted salmon, and other articles. 


The region occupying the country from Canada northwards along 
the southern shores of Hudson’s Bay, and extending down the 
valley of the Mackenzie and Peace Rivers, nearly to the Arctic 
Ocean, is the most valuable for the objects of the fur trader. ‘The 
Indians there are in general inoffensive ; and, whilst they hunt and 
trap for furs, the Company supplies them in exchange with those 
articles which their simple wants and tastes call for. Trade is 
transacted on a standard of value, baseg upon the price of a beaver 
skin, for there is no money in the Indian country. When an 
Indian reaches one of the company’s posts with a bundle of furs, 
the trader parts the skins into lots, adds up the amount, and gives 
the hunter a number of little pieces of wood. He is then taken to 
the store-room, where he is surrounded by bales of blankets, slop 
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coats, guns, knives, axes, and other articles. For these he gives 
his wooden money, according to the value in"pieces required for the 
different things purchased. 

Besides the region just mentioned, there are three other great 
natural divisions of the Hudson’s Bay territories—the Columbia or 
Oregon Territory, extending from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean ; the Prairie Region, located between the two former 
divisions, and occupying the valley of the Saskatchewan and Red 
Rivers, and the upper waters of the Missouri and Mississippi ; and 
the Barren Grounds, a slip of sterile country along the north shore 
of Hudson’s Bay and the coast of the Polar Sea. 
division is the Wooded Region. 

The Columbia and Prairie divisions have long been, or were at 
least until the Oregon question was settled, a kind of debatable land 
between the American and British fur traders. This and the 
character of its inhabitants have given birth to a new sort of traffic, 
and a new order of trappers and traders. The fur trade of the 
United States is mainly in the hands of two associations, who 
maintain few, if any, posts beyond the mountains. There the 
traffic is superintended by partners who dwell in the tramontane 
country, but move from place to place with Indian tribes or bands 
of their own men. They despatch brigades of trappers in various 
directions, assigning .a field of operations to each, and a general 
rendezvous takes place at some appointed spot. ‘To this focus the 
brigades and the Indians repair with their spoils. Bands of free 
trappers come thither too to sell their furs or to engage their 
services for the next hunting season. 


The remaining 


There is no class of men, 
according to Bonneville, who are more attached to their occupation 
than the free trappers of the west. ‘The same energy in the 
pursuit of goodness might indeed be well expected to produce : 
noble result. Sometimes he may be seen with shouldered traps 
battling across rapid streams, amidst floating blocks of ice; at 
others he is to be found coping with rugged mountains and dread- 
ful precipices, hunting for his game in places never before visited by 
the white man. Such is the trapper of the American fur trade, 
and such the life now led in these far distant scenes. 

The produce of the Prairie Region consists chiefly of the coarser 
furs—such as the wolf, the fox, and the lynx; and the buffalo 
robes, obtained in vast quantities, and much valued in Canada and 
the United States as wrappers for winter travelling and sledge 
driving. The Barren Grounds are of little value for the objects of 
the fur trade. The Esquimaux dwell here, and live chiefly by 
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fishing along the coast, and trade in oil, feathers, seal-skins, and 
ivory, at the few posts in this region. 

An attempt is now in progress to establish a colony on the 
Pacific, in Vancouver's Island, whose advantageous position and 
large supply of coal augur future prosperity and importance. The 
Californian gold discoveries will, however, in all probability be a 
temporary stumbling stone to the colony. The following quotation 
opens up a brilliant future to this island, but we cannot guarantee 
the accuracy of the opinion expressed :— 

“Returning to the geographical situation of Vancouver's Island, we see 
that it not only possesses the most important harbours on the north-west 
coast of the American continent, but that it commands for eighty miles 
the straits which lead to those in the territory of the United States. It 
follows, then, of necessity, that this island must become the focus of all the 
trade which shall at any future period flow in the north of Western 
America. Men will not al Vays circumnavigate the globe to convey 
merchandise from one pojnt to another; they will not take goods round 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, on the way from Canton to New 
York. The oriental trade of America will infullibly, some day, find its way 
across the American continent. The time may be nearer than we like to 
predict, who shrink from the charge of extravagant enthusiasm; but, 
whenever it does arrive, the straits of Juan de Fuca will become the 
funnel through which it will be poured into the New World. For the 
same reason that Tyre or Venice rose to be great on the earth, will 
the people who dwell around those straits become mighty in their 
generation.” 


We niust briefly glance at the operations of the Russian Fur 
Company. Sitka, or New Archangel, is the chief post—its trade 
in 1842 was estimated at ten thousand fur seals, one thousand sea 
otters, twelve thousand beavers, two thousand five hundred land 
otters, foxes, and martens, and twenty thousand sea-horse teeth. 
A traveller tells us that, in April, 1843, he found eleven vessels and 
two steamers in the harbour—one, a steam tug, had its machinery 
cast and manufactured at Sitka. Two-horse power steamboats had 
also been built there. The territory embraced within the opera- 
tions of the Company includes the Pacific coast of America 
and the islands north of latitude 54° 40, and the whole of 
the continent west of 141°; the Asiatic coast of the Pacific 
north of 51° and the islands of the Kurile group, as far south 
as 45° 50, 


Our account would be altogether incomplete without some notice 
of the most important information connected with Rupert's Land— 
namely, its church history, if we may use such a term. ‘The story 
of Christian missions there is one of deep interest, but we may not 
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stop to tell it now. We will let it suffice here to give two extracts 
from the pens of two Rupert’s Land archdeacons, and, if the heart 
of the reader is where it should be, they will not be the least in- 
teresting part of our record. The date of the first is August 14, 
1853, and that of the second a year later :— 

“A lovely day: my tent pitched close to the little stream, the hills of 
granite rocks appearing in the distance and on each side of the river: they 
are covered with small stunted pines, and here and there quite denuded of 
all vegetation. Early prayers in Cree. Composed a grace and thanks- 
giving in Cree for my men, who requested me to make one for their use, 
Some of my crew reading, and others learning to read. Read to them 
portions of ‘Faith and Duty’ in Cree, and coversed with them on the 
passages read. Their remarks were very nice, and Louis Constant said, 
‘We do not come short, perhaps, so much in our faith as in our works. 
We believe in Jesus, and trust in Him to save our souls; but we feel our- 
selves weak to keep His holy commandments.’ Held morning service in 
Cree, and preached from Proy. iii. 5, ‘Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart,’ &c. Read St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, and read again to my 
crew portion of the ‘Faith and Duty,’ and held evening service in Cree. 
Thus we spent a happy Sabbath in the little river.” 

The next quotation is :— 

“Everywhere we find the’ Indian prepared to receive civilization ; but it 
too often turns out,as an old man told me at Portage la Prairie last March, 
‘We understand a part of your religion perfectly. We see that to build 
houses, rear cattle, cultivate the ground—all this is for our good ; but the 
other part of it, going to church, saying prayers, and talking about another 
world, that no one has ever seen, this is the mysterious part that I fear 
none of the old men will ever understand. Perhaps you may make the 
children wise enough to understand that, by taking them into school, and 
teaching them to say prayers while they are young.’ My past experience 
convinces me, that if we persevere indefatigably in doing good to the bodies 
of men, we shall soon conquer their prejudices, and they will in time give 
us a candid hearing.” 

May God give a strong arm and a keen scythe to every labourer 
in this spacious field, and a spirit of love, charity and zeal to the 
churches of Rupert’s Land. 

Light for the dreary vales 
Of ice-bound Labrador, 
Where the frost-king breathes on the slippery sails 
And the mariner wakes no more ; 
Lift high the Lamp that never fails, 
To that dark and sterile shore.— 
Light for the forest child, 
An exile though he be, 
From the haunts where the sun of his childhood smiled. 
And the country of the free ; 
Pour the hope of Heaven o’er his desert wild, 
For what home ou earth hath he, 




























































































































































LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. XI. 
Aug. 15th. 


I was out last night ’Possum-hunting, and snatch an early hour 
this morning to describe to you the important affair, amusing 
enough, certainly, if not very profitable. For several days past, 
the “niggers,” on bringing in the daily cart-load of water-melons 
for house-consumption, have been loud in complaints of the 
robberies committed by the “*’Possums ;” and though it would be 
perfectly competent for these sable gentlemen to impute to 
Mr. Possum their own delinquencies, the value of a water-melon 
is scarcely a sufficient inducement even for a negro to lie and 
thieve, seeing that he has. abundantly more than he can devour in 
his own patch, and those, in all probability, finer and better grown 
than “mas’r’s.” The report was, therefore, received with all due 
credit, and an expedition against the ’Possums was resolved on as 
soon as the vis inertie could be overcome. 

By the aid of my persuasions this consummation was achieved 
last evening, and we determined on a sally. 

As soon as field-work was done, and supper swallowed, prepara- 
tions commenced. The overseer blew his horn to call such of the 
hands as were within hearing, out of whom some half-a-dozen were 
selected, nothing loth; for Sambo likes the wild excitement of a 
hunt, especially by night, as well as his betters, and enters into it 
with as much zeal and zest. One or two were set to saddle the 
horses, others to collect the dogs of the establishment, and others 
to search up axes for felling trees, knives for clearing away tangled 
briers in the woods, and a few other small implements, while 
another was sent into the swamp to procure a dozen pine-knots for 
torches. Meanwhile the overseer was busy with lead, ladle, and 
bullet-mould, at the smithy fire, casting ball for the rifles. These 
preliminaries disposed of an hour or more, there was no hurry, for 
it would have been useless to go out until night was well com- 
menced, as it was desirable to allow the depredators full time to 
issue from their retreats, and begin their nocturnal business in the 
melon-patches. 

About half-past nine, then, we set out, a goodly and picturesque 
cavalcade. There was, first, my worthy host, Major Kendrick, a 
stout sunburnt fellow of six feet two, as erect as a sundial, grizzled 
a little with the labours of some sixty years in the backwoods of 
Georgia, but still hale and strong, with as keen an eye for a wild- 
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cat or a’coon as the stalwart nephews by his side. His attire 
would be deemed peculiar with you, though here it is the approved 
thing. A Panama hat, made of the leaves of the palmetto, split 
fine, low in the crown, and very broad in the flap; a “hunting- 
shirt,” or frock, of pink-striped gingham, open all down the front, 
but girded with a belt of the same; the neck, which is wide and 
open, is bordered with a frill, which lies upon the shoulders ; loose 
trousers, of no describable colour, pattern, or material; short 
cotton socks, and stout half-boots, of domestic manufacture. Such 
is the costume of our “king of men,” and all the rest of us 
approach as near to it as we may. 

But who are “the rest of us?” Why, the two strapping youths, 
who call the planter uncle, Zechariah and Bill, each emulous of his 
patron’s stature and accomplishments ; Jones, the overseer, a wiry 
fellow, originally from the far east (Connecticut, I believe), but 
grown a southener by a dozen years’ experience in negro-driving ; 
and the humble individual who pens these lines, who begins at 
length to be known by his proper name, instead of the “ strahnger.”’ 
We five were mounted on very capital steeds, and behind and 
around us marched on foot our sable ministers. 

It was a lovely night. ‘The sky, almost cloudless, had a depth 
of tint that was rather purple than blue ; and the moon, near the 
full, was already approaching the zenith. A gentle breeze, warm 
and balmy, breathed in the summits of the trees, and wafted to us 
the delicate perfumes from leaf, flower, and fruit, from gum and 
balsam, with which the night air is commonly loaded. Bright as 
was the night, however, it was thought requisite to have artificial 
light, especially as we should have to explore some tall woods, 
whose gloomy recesses the moon’s beams were quite insufficient to 
illuminate. The knots of the pitch-pine answer admirably for 
torches, being full of resin, and maintaining a brilliant flame for 
an hour or more. The glare of broad red light which these 
flambeaux cast on the leafy walls along which we rode, and the 
beautiful effect produced on the surrounding shrubs and intervening 
trees, when the torch-bearers passed through some narrow belt of 
wood, or explored some little grove, was highly novel and 
picturesque; the flames, seen through the chequering leaves, 
played and twinkled, and ever and anon frightened a troop of 
little birds from their roost, and illuminated their plumage as they 
fluttered by. 

At length we reached the melon-patch, and having dismounted 
and tied our horses to the hanging twigs of the roadside trees, we 
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crossed the rail-fence to beat the ground on foot. It was a large 
field, entirely covered with melons, the long stems of which trailed 
over the soft earth, concealing it with the coarse foliage and the 
great yellow flowers of the plant; while the fruit, of all sizes, lay 
about in boundless profusion, from the berry just formed, to the 
fully-matured and already rotten-ripe melon, as large as a butter- 
firkin. Abundant evidences were visible of the depredations of 
our game, for numbers of fine ripe melons lay about with large 
vavities scooped out of them, some showing by thei freshness and 
cleanness that they had been only just attacked, while others were 
partially dried and discoloured by the burning sun. Moths of 
various species were collected around the wounded fruit, some of 
them (which I should have prized for my cabinet, if I had had 
time and means to capture and bring them home) inert and bloated 
with the juices which they had been sucking; others fluttering by 
scores around, or attracted by the light to dance round the torches. 

The party had dispersed. 1 accompanied the planter to the 
edge of a wood at one side of the patch, while the young men took 
up similar stations at some distance. ‘The object was to intercept 
the vermin in their retreat, as, on being alarmed from their repast, 
they at once make for their fastnesses in the lofty trees. A negro, 
with his pine-knot, stood at each station, illuminating the hoary 
trunks of the great trees. 

Meanwhile the other servants were scouring the field with the 
dogs, shouting and making as much noise as possible. Again the 
twinkling lights looked beautiful, and the sound of the negroes’ 
sonorous voices, raised in prolonged shouts with musical cadences, 
and now and then a snatch of a rattling song, the favourite burden 
being how a “ big racoon”’ was seen— 


‘“__§__. q sittin’ on a rail,” 


fell very pleasantly on the ear. Occasionally the barking of the 
curs gave token that game was started; and, presently, the 
approach of the sound towards us was followed by what looked 
te be a white cat scampering towards the very chestnut-tree before 
us, closely pursued by one of the mongrel curs. My friend’s 
fatal rifle turned the creature over as soon as seen ; but the very 
next instant another appeared, and scrambling up the fissured 
trunk, made good its retreat among the branches, 

In the course of an’ hour another was shot, one was caught and 
worried by the dogs, and some half-a-dozen others were just 
glimpsed as they scuttled past us, the light for an instant re- 
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vealing their grey bodies, but too briefly to allow an aim. We 
heard, by the reports of our distant friends’ rifles, that they had 
their share of success ; and when we assembled at the edge of the 
field, half-a-dozen Opossums and a Racoon were thrown across the 
crupper of one of the beasts. The appearance of the latter had 
been curiously in accordance with the negroes’ song; for one of 
the young men, creeping quietly along the fence, had seen the 
furry gentleman “‘sittin’ on a rail,” and looking with outstretched 
neck and absorbed attention into the field, wondering, doubtless, 
what all the uproar was abbut. His senses were not so locked, 
however, as not to be aroused by the gentle footfall of our young 
friend ; before he could raise his rifle, the racoon had leaped from 
the fence, and scoured up an immense sycamore. It seemed a 
hopeless case; but young Zechariah, vexed at being done by a 
*coon, continued to peer up into the tree, hoping that he might get 
another glance of the animal. Familiar with the habits of the 
wild denizens of the woods, the youth directed his patient searching 
gaze to the bases of the great boughs, well knowing that in the 
fork of one of these the wily creature would seek shelter, At last 
he saw against the light of the moon, what seemed the head of the 
racoon projecting from one of the greater forks, and steadily 
watching it, distinctly saw it move. The fatal ball instantly sped, 
and down came the creature, heavily plumping on the ground. 

I had seen racoons before, yet I looked at the carcase with 
interest. You probably are aware that it is an animal about as 
large as a fox, to which it bears some resemblance. It seems, 
however, larger, from the fulness of its thick and soft fur, and is 
more heavy-bodied. Its grey coat, black and white face, and 
bushy tail, alternately banded with black and light grey, entitle it 
to admiration ; while the opossum, clothed in rough wiry hair, of a 
dirty greyish white hue, with a long rat-like tail, is anything but 
prepossessing. 

The opossum which had been worried by the curs, was not by 
any means dead when we reached the house, and I had an 
opportunity of witnessing the curious dissimulation which has 
made the name of this animal proverbial. Though, if left alone 
for a few moments, the attention of the by-standers apparently 
diverted from it, it would get on its legs and begin to creep slily 
away; yet no sooner was an eye turned towards it, than it would 
crouch up, lie along motionless, with all its limbs supple, as if just 
dead; nor would any kicks, cuffs, or handlings avail to produce 
the least token of life, not the opening of an eyelid, or the moving 
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of a foot. There it was, dead, evidently, you would say, if you 
had not detected it the moment before in the act of stealing off. 
The initiated, however, can tell a real dead ’possum from one that 
is shamming, and the overseer directed my attention to the last 
joints of the tail. This, during life, is prehensile, used to catch 
and hold the twigs like a fifth hand; and even in the hypocritical 
state in which I saw it, the coil of the tail-tip was maintained, 
whereas in absolute death this would be relaxed permanently. The 
propriety of correct classification was impressed on me during my 
examination. I inadvertently spoke of it as “a singular creature ;” 
but creature, or rather “critter,” is much too honourable a term 
for such an animal, being appropriated to cattle. The overseer 
promptly corrected my mistake. “ A ’possum, Sir, is not a critter, 
but a varmint.”’ 

An hour or two’s sport was the only object of the expedition, the 
game being all consigned to the blackies. The flesh of both 
opossum and racoon is scarcely ever eaten by the whites, and 
never in summer; and though the fur of the latter is of some . 
value, it was not of sufficient importance to be retained. 


Figs are now ripe. There is a fine prolific tree in our garden, 
and I had watched with much interest the gradual maturing of the 
fruit, and the putting on at length of the soft blue bloom, which is 
the token of ripeness ; until this appears, the fig is not worth eating. 
Somewhat impatient to taste this far-famed fruit fresh from the 
tree, I had plucked one which appeared to my inexperienced eye 
ripe, being plump, soft, and deep brown; but the acridity of the 
milky juice that oozed from the skin, and the chaffiness of the 
interior, rather damped my enthusiasm. “If this is your ripe 
fig,” said I to myself, “it is but a sorry affair.’ But only a day 
or two thereafter, I perceived a great change ; several of the fruits 
were bloomed all over with that soft, blue, powdery surface, which 
we are familiar with on our own plums. I'gathered one, but it 
wag too soft and tender to bear even the pressure of my fingers 
necessary to hold it; the skin was thin, and devoid of any acrid 
milk; the interior pulpy, and of the most luscious sweetness. I 
certainly award the palm to the fig, of all the fruits I have ever 
tasted.* 

* T have since eaten the tropical fruits of Jamaica, the mango, the pine, 
the guava, the sweet-sop, the custard-apple, the banana, the rose-apple, 
the star-apple, the nase-berry, but their excellences have not altered the 
opinion I have expressed above. Not one of them comes up to a perfectly 
ripe fig, eaten fresh from the tree. 
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The architectural instincts of many Hymenopterous insects have 
always afforded matter of admiration to the students of natural 
history. I have recently had opportunities of making some observa- 
tions of interest of some little-known species, and as the investigations 
have now become mature, I will make known the results to you. 

One of the many things that struck my attention on first coming 
into these parts, was to see in most of the farm-houses, lumps of 
yellowish mud stuck on the walls and rafters, and particularly on 
the large projecting chimneys. Some of these were of irregular 
shape, nearly as large as one’s fist, and others were cylindrical, as 
thick as one’s thumb, and three or four inches long. The little 
boys informed me that these were the nests of the Dirt-daubers ; 
and on taking down one of the shapeless lumps which had been 
fixed on the wall right over my bed’s head, and carefully opening 
it, I found within it many long-oval cells, lined with a thin coat 
of brittle shelly substance. These were arranged side by side in 
two rows, each containing the slough of a perfected insect. Ina 
much smaller nest 1 found but one cell, and no exuvie, but six 
spiders all dried. The long thimble-like nests were divided into 
cells in a single series, by transverse partitions of mud. 

As the summer advanced, I cultivated an acquaintance with 
these little architects, and had opportunities of watching the 
whole process of building ; and thus of setting at rest to my own 
satisfaction, the disputed point of ownership to these nests, which 
some entomologists have attributed to Huwmenes, supposing the 
Pelopceus to be parasitical. I transcribe now from my journal. 

June 30.—I watched with much interest the proceedings of a 
Dauber in building her mud-cells ; it is a pretty species (Pelopaus 
flavipes). She has chosen the ceiling of a cupboard in my sitting- 
room, where, previously to my observing her, she had made one 
cell, and the half of another parallel to it; the former was closed, 
the latter had got its contents of spiders, and only wanted closing. 
I had not seen the Dauber go in for some time, so that when she 
did go in, I watched her from her recommencement. She came 
empty, and having for some moments peeped in and examined the 
contents to see that all was right, she suddenly flew out at the 
room-door (which, as well as the window, was almost constantly 
open), and returned in about a minute with a lump'of soft wet 
mud in her jaws, about twice as large as her head. Where she 
got it in so short a time I don’t know ; it was perfectly kneaded, 
and free from all lumps or grit, and was worked when laid on as 
freely as butter. I suspect that it was formed of dry dust, on 
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which she had poured a drop of fluid from her mouth. She laid 
the substance on the open end of the unfinished cell, and spread it 
about with her’ jaws very expeditiously and skilfully, till the orifice 
was quite closed up. She then flew off and returned with a similar 
load, which she applied upon the last to make it thicker. When 
she was gone the third time, in order to observe her behaviour, I 
thrust the head of a pin through the newly-laid mortar, opening a 
hole into the cell. On her return, she at once perceived the hole, 
and deposited her lump upon it, spreading it about as before. I 
played her the same trick several times, at all of which her pro- 
ceedings were the same, save that at length she seemed to become 
very angry, and endeavoured to catch the house-flies that were 
flying and crawling near. I have no doubt that she suspected 
them of having a hand in it. At all events she jumped at them 
very snappishly whenever they came near, and sometimes even 
with the load in her mouth, but I did not see that she caught one. 
Once, too, a large Jehneumon was lurking about, at whom she 
fiercely flew, and I think they had a short struggle. At times she 
would linger at a little distance, after depositing her load, 
apparently hoping to catch the insidious housebreaker, “in the 
manner,” as lawyers say. 

At length I broke off a large piece from the side and bottom of 
the old part, exposing the spiders to view; this, however, she 
speedily built up as before, at two or three loads, adding to the 
standing part all round the hole, and not at one side only. After 
this I did not put her industry to the task any more, but suffered 
her to finish her work, which she did by adding another layer or 
two to the end. I, however, made a hole in the first cell, which 
was quite hard and dry, to see if she would observe it, which she 
did at once, and clapped her load of mortar on it. I noticed that 
while working, though the wings were closed incumbently, she 
kept up a shrill buzz, like that of a bee when held in the fingers ; 
her antenne, which were usually carried nearly straight, were, 
during the plastering, curled up, and continually vibrating, and 
moving on the surface of the work, evidently trying it by touch, 
which seemed to me adverse to the theory that calls the antenne 
“ears.” In seeking her materials she was gone never more, often 
less, than a minute, and always brought a lump similar in appear- 
ance, which was invariably carried in the jaws, without any aid 
from the feet. 

July 1.—The Dauber built another cell to-day, on the other 
side of the first, which is now therefore in the middle. I again 
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pestered her by sticking a small tin-tack in the newly-laid mud, 
just where she would have to deposit the next load. When she 
came, she appeared quite “bothered ;” she ran backward and 
forward, and round and round, over the cells for some time, with 
the mud in her jaws, as if at a loss what to do in so novel an 
exigency. It was a different case from the former; a hole could 
be stopped up, but here was an intruding substance just where she 
wanted to deposit; should she lay it on, the incumbrance would be 
more firmly imbedded ; should she place it elsewhere, it would be 
wasted, not being needed, or perhaps be positively injurious ; should 
she attempt to remove the evil, her mouth was occupied, and she 
was unwilling to lose her burden. At length, however, as the 
least of the evils, she seized the tack with her jaws and drew it out, 
dropping her mud in the effort. When she was away the next 
time, I bundled up a worsted thread, and pressed it on the soft 
work, which presented a still more serious obstacle, as she could 
seize only a small part of it, which would yield without coming 
away; however, by taking hold of several parts of it successively, 
and tugging at them a long time, and by walking round and 
round with it in her mouth, she at length got it out. These 
instances of sagacity and perseverance greatly pleased me. After 
laying on a load, she always cleans her antenne with her fore feet, 
and her feet with her jaws: on arriving she never alights at the 
nest, but always on the inside of the cupboard-front, and crawls 
along the ceiling to it. 

August 6.—I pulled down the nest of the Yellow-footed Dauber, 
to which other cells had been added in succession after the last 
record. On examining them now, I find three perfected insects 
have made their exit ; one has died in making its way out, two are 
in pupa, one black and near perfection, the other white and newly 
turned, and two are in larva, one large, the other very small, 
making eight originally in the nest. Many of the spiders remain 
uneaten: most of them are handsomely studded with scarlet spots 
on a black ground. It was in looking at these pup, that I first 
was aware how a difficulty of no ordinary magnitude is got over. 
How do insects whose abdomen is peduncled, draw it out of the 
pupa-skin, seeing the peduncle is so slender? I should have 
guessed that the skin would be ruptured, but it is not so. These 
daubers have a very long and slender peduncle ; but the skin of 
the pupa, closely adherent in every other part, is as wide around 
the peduncle as around the abdomen, like a loose garment stretched 
from the summit of the thorax to that of the abdomen. What a 
beautiful example of Divine foresight in creation ! 
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July 14.—In a corner of a closet stood a little phial about an 
inch and a half high, which had held ink, but being uncorked, the 
contents had dried up. Looking at it this morning I was surprised 
to find it closed with a white dry substance like pipeclay ; and on 
breaking this, was still more surprised to find the clue of the 
mystery. It held no less than eighteen spiders, of a few of which, 
however, the abdomen was wanting. The case was elear: a 
Dauber to save herself the labour of building a cell, had found 
and made use of this substitute ; a very curious instance of insect 
laziness, or rather, perhaps, of the economy of industry. 

July 21.—I perceive that the Dauber last mentioned has 
returned to the phial, and having, no doubt, observed that it had 
been handled, has taken out every one of the spiders, which she 
has strewn around, and having filled the bottle with newly-caught 
spiders, has again sealed it up with mud. I think we may infer 
from this that the parent exercises a measure of watchful guardian- 
ship over her young, sealed as they are from her sight and direct 
interference. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 

THE more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s successive stages ; 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

The gladsome current of our youth 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals lingering like a river smooth, 
Along its grassy borders, 

Sut as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And Sorrow’s shafts grow thicker, 

Ye stars that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the falls of Death, 
Feel we the tide more rapid ? 

It may be strange, yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetuess ; 

And those of youth a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness, 
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POCAHONTAS PLEADING FOR SMITH’s LIFE, 


Captain Joun Smita was born in the county of Lincoln, in the 
year 1578. From an early period of life he was remarkable for 
his daring and enterprising spirit. At thirteen years of age he 
felt an earnest inclination to go to sea. By the sale of his few 
books and toys he raised funds for his outfit, and resolved to 
commence his new caréer on the death of his father, which was 
soon expected ; but the guardians who took charge of him on the 
decease of his parent, opposed his scheme, and placed him under 
a restraint which was galling to his impetuous temperament. At 
fifteen years of age he was placed in the office of a trader, who 
gave him much good advice and compelled him to be diligent in 
his duties. The trader to whom Smith was apprenticed was one 
of the most opulent in Lynn. He had large maritime transactions, 
and the young man hoped that he would be employed in one of 
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the sea-going vessels. This hope, however, being long without 
realization, Smith despaired of succeeding in his darling wish, and 
with only ten shillings in his pocket, quitted his occupation, 
without giving any notice to his employer. His good fortune 
threw him into the way of a young nobleman, who, with a 
numerous suite, was about to undertake the tour of Europe. 
Smith entered into his service, where, however, he did not long 
remain, At the end of a few months he became dissatisfied with 
his new master, and entered, as a soldier, into the Dutch army, 
where he remained four years; but on the offer of a Scotch 
gentleman, who promised to advance his interests at the court of 
King James, he recrossed the sea and repaired to Scotland. In 
that country his expectations were disappointed, he quitted the 
court, and returned to his native town. The staid habits of his 
plodding townsmen displeased him, and he took up his abode in 
the woods, with some books treating on military history and tactics, 
also providing himself with a horse and a lance. In this solitude 
he passed his time in studying the art of war, and exercising him- 
self in the use of arms, without associating with any other person 
than an Italian groom, who lived in the family of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 

He had now attained to his legal majority, and was put into 
possession of his share of his father’s fortune. Now possessing 
the means of travelling, he determined to gratify his desire of 
seeing the world. He went to Flanders, where he was tricked out 
of his money by four French sharpers. He pursued them, and 
overtook one, fought him, wounded him, and compelled him to 
confess his crime; but he did not regain what he had lost, but 
luckily met a friend of his family from whom he borrowed enough 
to continue his jgurney. He followed the shore of France fron 
Dunkirk to Marseilles, inspecting the arsenals and the fortifica- 
tions, and then embarked for Italy. Among the passengers, all of 
whom were pilgrims going to pay their devotions to Our Lady of 
Loretto and thence to Rome, Smith was the only Englishman, and 
he was regarded as a heretic. ‘The vessel was assailed by a 
tempest ; the pious party, to lull the storm, threw our adventurer 
into the sea, who had the good fortune to swim to the island of 
Saint Mary, near Nice. Here his stay was short, and he set sail 
in another ship bound to Alexandria, which met and plundered a 
Venetian bark, richly laden. Smith landed with his share of the 
booty at Antibes, proceeded to Italy, crossed the gulf of Venice, 
reached Styria, and finished this part of his travels by entering as 
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a volunteer into the service of the Emperor, then at war with the 
Turks. 

Smith was not only brave and enterprising, but fertile in 
resources. He soon distinguished himself, and was promoted to 
the rank of captain. He was sent to the siege of a town in 
Transylvania, which offered a protracted resistatice; while the 
troops were stationed before it, a herald arrived in the Christian 
camp, bringing a challenge from a Turk of approved valour and 
large stature, defying any one to meet him in single combat. A 
champion was selected by lot, and it fell to Smith to do battle with 
the Osmanli. The lists were formally prepared in front of the 
ramparts, and the Turkish ladies, seated on a temporary platform, 
surveyed the combat. Music sounded as the signal for the 
encounter, and Smith slew his vaunting opponent. Another Turk 
now stepped forward to avenge his comrade, and shared his fate. 
A third appeared; he was a formidable giant, and in the first 
shock Smith was nearly disarmed ; the Turkish ladies clapped their 
hands, confident of victory, but the Englishman quickly recovered 
himself, and passed his sword through the giant’s body; he then 
cut off his head. After these duels, the town surrendered, and the 
fame of Smith spread throughout the whole army. 

The war, however, continued, and the Christians, experiencing: a 
reverse, were routed. Smith, severely wounded, was left for dead 
on the field. He had clothed himself in very rich armour, which 
made his captors suppose that he was a person of high distinction, 
in consequence of which he was treated as a person who could afford 
to pay a considerable ransom. He was, therefore, diligently 
attended till his cure was completed, when he was purchased by a 
pasha who sent him as a present to a lady at Constantinople, 
pretending that he was a Bohemian nobleman whom the valiant 
pasha had subdued in single fight; but this boasting had a 
different result from what the vain-glorious 'Turk had anticipated. 
The name of the lady was Charatza, and she understood Italian, 
with which language Smith was sufficiently familiar. He related 
his adventures, and explained how he became a prisoner. Charatza 
was indignant with the pasha for his falsehood and boasting, and 
pitied the misfortunes of her English slave. From pity she passed 
to love, and, like Desdemona, listened too intently to the dangers 
and exploits of the giaour. Her mother, however, was vigilant, 
and she dare not offer herself in marriage to the prisoner who had 
unconsciously won her affections. She therefore sent him to her 
brother Timour Pasha, beseeching for him kind treatment, and 
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requesting that he might be taught the Turkish language. She 
did more, confessing to her brother that she loved the foreigner, 
but this avowal proved most indiscreet ; for the pasha of the Sea of 
Azoff was indignant that a Chsistion dog had made such an 
impression on the heart of his sister ; and Smith, who had expected 
a kind reception, was beaten, stripped, and shaved. An iron collar 
was put round his neck, and he was obliged to till the ground with 
other slaves. His barbarous master frequently inspected, his 
slaves while at work, and always loaded Smith with the foulest 
abuse, and scourged him. One day, Smith and the pasha were 
alone, and the former reprimanded the infidel most severely for the 
manner in which he beat out the grain; Smith, excited to fury, 
struck the Turk with his flail, and killed him; he concealed the 
body under the straw, and leaping on his dead master’s horse, 
gained the desert. There he wandered about for sixteen days, 
when he reached a Russian station, where he was treated with every 
kindness. A charitable lady, the Baroness Palamata, generously 
supplied all his wants, and enabled him to reach Transylvania, 
where his frieads wept with joy at beholdng him, and replenished 
his empty purse. He then returned to England, passing through 
Germany, but not until he had visited the kingdoms of Morocco, 
Spain, and France. 

He arrived in his native land at the time when an expedition 
was on the point of departure to found a colony in America. 
Invited to accompany it, he accepted the offer. He was then 
twenty-eight years of age. The ship sailed from the Thames on 
the 19th December 1606, and anchored in the Bay of Chesapeake 
on the 26th April 1607 ; on the 13th May the adventurers landed 
on a neck of land where the colony of James ‘Town was founded. 
The traveller who, in our days, ascends the James River in a 
steamboat, perceives on this spot the ruins of a tower and of a 
cemetery, all that remains of the first establishment. 

The companions of Smith were men of mediocrity, who were 
envious of his superior knowledge; and so jealous were they, 
that hardly had the vessel quitted the T hames, than they accused him 
of plotting to become king of the colony. Under this absurd 
suspicion they kept him in irons during the whole voyage. When 
they landed, and opened the sealed instructions of the government, 
they ascertained that the rule and management of the colony were 
confided to a council of seven persons, of whom Smith was one. 
His colleagues, however, excluded him from office in consequence 
of his pretended conspiracy. He demanded a trial, which was 
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refused. Without murmuring at this injustice, he began to make 
discoveries in the neighbourhood of James Town, ascended the 
rivers, cultivated the acquaintance of the aboriginal tribes, and visited 
King Powhattan, the most powerful of the savage chiefs. In the 
mean time the colony was badly administered. No forethought 
was manifested ; buildings were not prepared against the approach 
of winter; few seeds were sown; no military precautions were 
taken against the wild inhabitants, though they had displayed their 
hostility. At length the colonists were attacked by the warriors of 
Powhattan; one of the colonists was killed, and seventeen were 
wounded ; discontent now broke out against the council, and 
especially against Wingfield, the president. Smith took this 
opportunity again to demand a trial, which his judges no longer 
dared to refuse. He was fully acquitted, while Wingfield was 
ordered to pay him, as damages, 200/ sterling, a very large sum at 
that time and in such a situation ; but Smith generously gave the 
amount for the general good of the colony. This sentence was the 
signal for a reconciliation among all parties, who took the sacra- 
ment to enhanee the solemnity, and agreed to bury the past in 
oblivion. Then Captain Newport, who had conducted the 
emigrants from England, returned with his flotilla, leaving the 
colony composed of 500 persons. 

Soon after his departure, there was scarcity of provisions, and 
disease and discord followed. I ifty colonists perished miserably. 
While despair was at its highest pitch, President Wingfield, in 
concert with some of his colleagues, resolved secretly to seize the 
only vessel that remained, and escape to England. His cowardly 
plan was discovered; Wingfield was deposed and a successor ap- 
pointed, who had the good sense to act on the advice of Smith, 
whose hour of action had now arrived. He sketched out in detail 
a plan of operations, and, by a judicious subdivision of labour, 
each knew what he had to perform; and under the wholesome 
discipline now established, each obeyed what Smith directed. 
Houses were built, and the new town was fortified and regularly 
guarded’; by working harder than others, Smith set an example 
of willing activity to his followers. Not only were dwellings built 
to protect the colonists against the inclemency of winter, but a 
stock of provisions was carefully stored. Smith himself was the 
chief forager, and collected a large quantity of maize, the principal 
culture of the Indians. In one of these excursions, he encountered 
a numerous tribe, whose idol he seized; it was a rash act, but 
turned out very advantageous, as the savages, instead of fighting 
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for its recovery, ransomed it by giving several bushels of maize and 
some venison. With this spoil, Smith returned to James Town, and 
it was fortunate that he did so; for Wingfield again had meditated 
flight by seizing the ship. His project was defeated, and from 
that time all authority was concentrated in the hands of Smith. 

As soon as he had established order he followed the inspirations 
of his adventurous spirit, perhaps indiscreetly for a man on whom 
the salvation of the infant colony depended. While exploring a 
river, which he ascended as far towards its source as would allow 
of his boat floating, he left it moored in a creek in charge of his 
men, and paddled onwards in a flat-bottomed canoe, only attended 
by two white men and two Indians. Unfortunately those he left 
behind violated his instructions, as soon as he was out of sight. 
They landed, contrary to his orders, and were attacked by a troop 
of Indians commanded by Opéchancanough, brother to Powhattan, 
who had stealthily dogged the steps of Smith. One of the English- 
men was taken prisoner, and compelled to point out where Smith 
was; the others took to their boat and saved themselves. While 
this skirmish was taking place, Smith reached a swamp in which 
the river took its source. Opéchancanough surprised him during 
the night, and killed the two Englishmen who had accompanied 
him. Smith was surrounded by two hundred warriors and wounded 
in the thigh by an arrow. He defended himself with his usual 
skill and courage, killed three of his adversaries, and seizing one 
of his two attendant Indians, bound him with his garters to his 
arm, thus making him a shield against the missiles with which 
he was assailed. At this sight his enemies were confounded and 
began to retreat; he approached his canoe, but, while nearing it, 
fell into a quagmire, into which he and his Indian sank up to 
their waists. Such was the terror he had inspired into the savages, 
that, even in this helpless condition, not one dared to approach 
him till he was compelled to throw away his weapons. They then 
dragged him out, half dead with cold, took him to a fire, and 
rubbed his body till circulation was restored to his limbs. 

Smith now felt that he was lost. ‘The dead bodies of his two 
companions were before him, both of whom had been scalped. At 
this perilous moment he took from his pocket a mariner’s compass, 
and showed it to Opéchancanough. The savage was stupefied with 
amazement, and could not comprehend the constant movement of 
the needle ; and not being aware of the transparent nature of glass 
or its solidity, he vainly attempted to grasp the needle with his 
fingers. At length his feelings of wonder subsided, and Smith 
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was bound to a tree, the savages forming round him in a circle, 
and fitting their arrows to their bows. They only awaited the 
signal to put him to death, but that signal was not made. Opé- 
chancanough wished to gratify his pride as a conqueror, by parading 
his white prisoner before the neighbouring princes of whom Pow- 
hattan was the chief. 

The courage of Smith, his physical strength, and his possession 
of the wonderful needle, induced his captors to regard him not 
only as a most extraordinary man, but as a superhuman being. 
The capture was celebrated by the most imposing ceremonies 
practised among the Indians, and, what is remarkable, they mani- 
fested towards him every mark of respect. They fed ‘him so 
plenteously with the choicest provisions they could obtain, that he 
fancied they were fattening him for a cannibal feast. He was 
visited by jugglers and wise men, who consulted the Great Spirit, 
imploring him to reveal the secret thoughts of the Englishman. 
Powhattan displayed all his savage luxuries before the prisoner. 
When he was formally presented to that supreme prince, Indian 
queens poured water over his hands, and at dinner, which of course 
he had to eat with his fingers, they served. him with a tuft of 
feathers to use as a napkin for wiping his hands. After being led 
from tribe to tribe, he was asked to live with the savages and lead 
them in an attack on James Town, and in the expulsion of the 
colonists ; offering, as an inducement, as much land and as many 
wives as he chose to demand. He refused the proposal, when a 
solemn assembly was held of all the chiefs, over whom Powhattan 
presided, and they decided on his death. 

After so many escapes, he now felt that his doom was sealed. 
Two long stones were placed at the feet of the king, on which 
Smith was stretched. The chiefs stood round him; behind them 
were the common people ; there was profound silence. Powhattan 
himself claimed the right of being the executioner. He rose from 
his seat, lifted his club, and was about to strike the fatal blow, 
when a young girl sprang forward, and placed her head between 
the head of Smith and the impending club, She was the eldest 
daughter of Powhattan, his favourite child, the beautiful Pocahon- 
tas. She stretched out her arms towards her father, and besought 
him to spare the prisoner’s life. At first the king was highly 
incensed at this interruption, but he was too fond of Pocahontas to 
be untouched by her tears. He looked round the circle of his 
warriors, and sought in the expression of their countenances a 
sternness of resolution in which he had failed.- In fact they all 
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evidently compassionated the victim whom a short time before 
they had doomed to sacrifice. “ Let him live,” at last exclaimed 
Powhattan. On the following day Smith was restored to liberty, 
and two Indian guides conducted him to James Town. As a gage 
of peace he sent back to the king two muskets, some lead, and a 
mould for casting bullets. 

Smith once more turned his attention to the affairs of the colony ; 
but so soon as he had framed some new regulations and was satis- 
fied that they were properly carried into execution, he recommenced 
his explorations. He braved innumerable dangers, and with the 
greatest confidence, as he knew that he could always rely on the 
friendly aid of Pocahontas. Sbe was not thirteen years of age 
when she saved Smith’s life. On Smith’s death the colonists seized 
and detained Pocahontas as a hostage, to secure themselves against 
violence or treachery from the savages, and at length, with her own 
consent and that of her father, she married a Mr. Rolfe, who took 
her to England. She lived some years in London and in Brentford, 
but died of consumption at twenty-two years of age at Gravesend, 
as she was preparing to start for America, the physicians having 
recommended a return to her native air. Had she met an heroic 
instead of a prosaic end, many poems might have celebrated her 
memory. She left ason who, twenty years after his mother’s 
decease, established himself in Virginia, and to this ancestry many 
Virginian families are proud of tracing their origin. 

What has been related of Smith is authentic, though many 
fables are recorded of his wonderful career. He is considered the 
real founder of Virginia, for he gave it stability and a durable 
organization. He afterwards explored the shores of New England, 
and his name will always, be remembered in American history, as 
one of the most enterprising and able pioneers of civilization. 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER. 
J HEAR it in the summer wind, 
I feel it in the lightning’s gleam ; 
A tongue in every leaf I find, 
__ A voice in every running stream : 
It speaks in the enamelled flower, 

With grateful incense borne on high ; 
It echoes in the dripping shower, 

And breathes in midnight’s breathless sky. 
Through all her scenes of foul and fair, 
Nature presents a fervent prayer ; 

In all her myriad shapes of love, 
Nature transmits a prayer above. 





YORUBA 


ABBEOKUTA. 


Intanp from the Bight of Benin lies the country of Yoruba, 
stretching from two to three hundred miles in length, and nearly 
as many in breadth. About forty years ago, this kingdom was 
in a condition of comparative peace and prosperity, notwithstand- 
ing the unhappy circumstances of most of the neighbouring states. 
‘Towns were numerous, and some contained sixty or seventy 
thousand inhabitants, whilst villages of three or four thousand 
were thickly dotted over the land. ‘The several tribes which made 
up the nation all paid tribute to one king, though affrays occasion- 
ally occurred between them. The captives t taken on these occasions 
were reduced to a very mild domestic slavery, but about forty 
years ago they began to send them to the slave marts on the coast. 
At this time, too, the slave-hunting Fellatahs gained an entrance 
into Yoruba, although some early settlers appear already to have 
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been located there. Single farms, villages, and large towns were 
successively destroyed, and misery brooded over the land. Years 
passed away ; the Fellatahs gained ground, large tracts became 
destitute of inhabitants, and dense jungle covered spots of ground 
which had once been gladdened with fields of waving corn. One 
of the Fellatah chiefs is said to have had twenty thousand slaves 
working in chains upon his farm at the same time. Still, even so 
late as 1825, Clapperton speaks of that part of the country which 
he traversed, as being well cultivated and peaceful. This we 
state lest we should give the reader an exaggerated idea of the 
condition of Yoruba. 

The country is cut off from the sea by a belt of land which 
belongs to the Popos. The land is low for many miles from the 
coast, but afterwards changes into hills and plains of picturesque 
beauty. ‘The towns often present an impressive appearance at 
a distance: the walls surround a great space of ground, and fields 
and trees are shut in with the thatched dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants. The following extract from an interesting volume, * Abbeo- 
kuta; or, Sunrise within the Tropics,’ our authority in this article, 
gives a favourable impression of the trade of the country. Speaking 
of Abbeokuta, the writer says— 

“Indian and Guinea corn, beans of various kinds, sugar-canes, yams, 
cooked and uncooked, fresh meat, beef, pork, and mutton; fish, fowls, 
pigeons, and dried rats (of which the people are very fond), were all to 
be purchased there. Pepper, ginger, pine-apples, oranges, plantains, and 
bananas, apples, papaws, limes, ground-nuts, ready-made soup, palm-wine, 
beer, made from Guinea corn or from maize, and palm-oil were in abund- 
ance; while various articles of domestic use, such as cotton, raw or in 
reels, cloths, some of rich texture and woven with the red cotton from 
Haussa, Moorish caps, sandals, leather bags and embroidered leather 
cushions, saddles, stirrups and bits of native manufacture, bill-hooks, and 
hoes, knives and cutlasses, earthen bowls and dishes, calabashes, ropes 
and lines, are all enumerated as among the articles of sale. ll, or 
most of these were of home manufacture, and one sighs to observe, 
that the only articles that Europe furnished were tobacco and gun- 
powder,” 

[ron ore is very plentiful, and the natives know how to smelt it. 
The women make the red earthenware in ordinary use, and osier 
baskets and grass mats are native manufactures. The calabash, 
which is a kind of pumpkin, furnishes ready-made vessels. A 
hole is cut in the small end when the fruit is beginning to ripen, 
and thus the pulp decays without spoiling the rind. If the incision 
be made round the fruit, a vessel with a neatly-fitting lid is obtained. 
Some calabashes are as small as a diminutive basin, whilst others 
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contain three or four gallons. Morning and evening markets are 
held in every town and village, and there is a larger one in the 
towns on every fifth day. White cowries, forty of which make a 
penny, serve as currency ; these shells are brought from India or the 
eastern coast of Africa, and are strung and tied up in heads of two 
thousand. 

At about seven o’clock in the morning, both men and women 
take their first breakfast of Indian corn gruel, at a cook’s 
shop. ‘The women then visit the market to buy the requisites 
for a second meal at about ten, which consists of balls of Indian 
corn served up in a kind of sauce made of beef, mutton, fowl, or 
fish, and vegetables. Salt and Cayenne pepper are used as 
seasoning, and the dish is said to be both nutritious and palatable. 
It is the general rule for each one of the family to take this meal 
when disposed to eat; but where a husband has but one wife, she 
and her children usually partake of it with him and any friends 
that he may have invited. The balls are taken from the bowls 
containing the food, and after having been broken, are distributed 
to the different persons present, who sit round and dip their portions 
into the sauce as they eat. 

In intelligence and morality the Yorubans are said to be much 
above most of their neighbours, and many of their common pro- 
verbs are highly spoken of ; we can only find room for one here :— 
“ He who sees another’s fault knows well how to talk about it, but 
he covers his own with a potsherd.” 

They have the idea of one Supreme Being, the creator of all 
things, but they believe that he takes little or no notice of earthly 
matters, and hence they treat this god of theirs in a similar 
manner, for they render him no worship; other divinities, who act 
as mediators, are the powers to whom they apply. In cases of 
sickness, the priests of the god of palm-nuts are had recourse 
to, but if no symptoms of recovery manifest themselves, the 
patient is left to himself, but not actually abandoned, for food is 
given to him in the morning and evening. The souls of their 
children are believed to be influenced by the spirit of some one 
of their ancestors, and infants are named accordingly. Human 
sacrifices are occasionally offered. Anything that can assist or 
injure receives some sort of worship, as, for instance, cowries—and 
is it not true that there are hosts of cowry worshippers in England ? 
Priests and devotees mark off every fifth day for especial worship, 
but the bulk of the people appear to take no share in it. Several 
idols of clay, wood, or metal, are usually placed in one room in 
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the house, where some kind of morning and evenmg adoration is 
offered to them. 

A huge rock near the eastern bank of the river Ogun afforded 
a hiding-place to a band of robbers, but was forsaken by them 
some short time before the year 1825. In that year it became 
the asylum of a few poor fugitives, who had escaped the relentless 
grasp ‘of the slave hunter. Here they were joined by others, and 
though often in want of food they dwelt in security. At last, 
the relics of one hundred and thirty towns found refuge at this 
spot, and now Abbeokuta has a wall whose circuit is not less than 
fifteen miles. In 1853, the population of this collection of town- 
ships, was eighty, or perhaps more nearly one hundred thousand. 

Having now prepared the way, it is our intention to relate a 
stirring episode in the history of Abbeokuta. 

On Sunday, March 2nd, 1851, Abbeokuta was in a state of 
troubled excitement, and as night drew on the confusion deepened. 
Horsemen sent out in the morning came galloping in; gongs were 
sounding in every township ; war-chiefs and soldiers were hastening 
to the walls, and women and children were running about the streets, 
screaming, weeping, and stirring up the men to be courageous. 
A ferocious and well-trained army, of ten thousand men and Six 
thousand female warriors, was almost at the gates, and there were 
only eight thousand fighting men, not regularly disciplined, 
oppose them. Much of the wall was in a useless state, but the 
Dahomians were decoyed from these parts. At the noon of 
Monday, a heavy fire of musketry announced that the battle had 
commenced, and, as the missionaries gazed to the south and south- 
west, they could see the enemy come on in close, well-ordered 
masses. The fire poured upon them was tremendous, and their 
course was checked. They altered their tactics and extended their 
line, and those within made a similar movement. A fresh party 
made a fierce assault at a narrow space between the wall and the 
river, and was repulsed. Eighty Dahomian corpses were counted 
here on the following day in the space of a few yards, and all of 
these, but five, were women. The enemy again stretched out their 
line until they occupied more than a mile, and their opponents 
did the same, and at last outflanked them. Evening came on 
and the enemy gave way ; but the Abbeokutans were too exhausted 
to pursue them far. Early in the morning they again set off to 
attack their foes, but they only found near a hundred headless 
corpses, whose heads had been carried off as trophies—they had 
seized their victims on the preceding day, and had now ruthlessly 
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beheaded them. ‘The Yorubans followed their enemies and again 
defeated them, as they were preparing to attack and destroy 
another town. 

The loss which the enemy sustained is supposed to have been 
more than three thousand killed, and one thousand taken prisoners. 
The conduct of the latter, particularly the women, was so violent, 
that the chiefs talked of killing them, but the missionaries inter- 
ceded. Two of these women killed the persons who brought their 
food. 

Towards the close of 1551, Commander Forbes paid a visit 
to Abbeokuta. He was sent to make a treaty with the chiefs, 
and to give them such aid as he could by his knowledge and expe- 
rience, for another Dahomian attack was looming in the distance. 

“The Egbas,” he remarks, “ are a nation of farmers, and with the blessings 
of peace would become traders; but that which calls on Great Britain to 
make a bold attempt to save Abbeokuta, is, that within its walls are several 
hundred people who are Christians. Indeed, the missionary accounts | 


have read, did not convey to me so sufficient a reason as my own eyes have 
witnessed.” 


The Egbas mentioned here are a tribe of the Yorubans. 

In the western part of Yoruba, beyond the Kong mountains, 
was situated a town named Oshogun. In the early part of the 
year 1821, the cry was heard, “'The Mohammedans are coming,” 
and the men darted to the wooden walls of the town, telling their 
wives and children to fly into the bush. But the gates were 
already secured, and the murderous slave-hunter was too strong 
to be baffled of his prey. He fired the houses, chained those 
together suitable for his purposes, and massacred the remainder. 
Amongst those carried off in chains was a boy of twelve years old, 
of the name of Adjai. After many sufferings and sorrows, he 
was put into a slaver at Lagos, which was very soon captured. 
The captives had been told that the English watched for, and 
seized the slave-ships, to use the blood of the negroes to dye their 
scarlet cloth, and their flesh as a bait for cowries. What then was 
the terror of Adjai when he beheld a number of cannon balls 
piled on the deck of one of the English cruisers, which he and 
the boys with him took for the heads of some of their companions ? 
Some joints of pork hung up to dry, they supposed to be their 
limbs. Adjai was landed at Sierra Leone, was placed under 
instruction, and became a student and teacher in an institution 
there. But we are not attempting to give a connected biography, 
and we now introduce the reader to a different scene, which we 
give in the words of Adjai himself. 
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‘‘ August 21. The text for to-day in the Christian almanac is, ‘ Thou art 
the helper of the fatherless.’ I have never felt the force of this text more 
than I did this day, as I have to relate that my mother, from whom I was 
torn away about five-and-twenty years ago, came, with my brother, in 
quest of me. When she saw me she trembled. She could not believe 
her own eyes. We grasped one another, looking at each other in silence 
and great astonishment, while the big tears rolled down her emaciated 
cheeks. She trembled as she held me by the hand, and called me by the 
familiar names which I well remembered I used to be called by my grand- 
mother, who has since died in slavery. We could not say much, but sat 
still, casting many an affectionate look towards each other; a look which 
violence and oppression had long checked ; an affection which twenty-five 
years had not extinguished. My two sisters who were captured with me, 
and their children, are all residing with mymother, I cannot describe 
my feelings; I had given up all hope; and now, after a separation of 
twenty-five years, without any plan or device of mine, we are brought 
together again !” 


The exertions of this brother had restored the mother and 
sisters of Adjai to liberty some time after he himself had 
been taken down to the coast, but the mother had been kidnapped 
twice after this, and the elder sister once. She was a domestic 
slave when captured the third time, and after a hard bondage 
of several years, was ransomed by her daughters with all their 
cowries. Very soon after this interview, Adjai had to ransom 
his brother, his two sisters and their children, for one hundred 
and fifty dollars, for the Abbeokutans and others laid siege for 
some months to the town in which they dwelt, and at last 
utterly destroyed it. If any reader should hereafter meet with 
the name of Samuel Crowther, the Yoruban missionary, he may 
trace still further the history of Adjai. He has been a clergyman 
since the year 1843. 

Our readers can scarcely have heard thus much without desiring 
to hear more, but for this they must turn to the little volume of 
which we have spoken. It is much to be desired, even for their 
own sakes, that they should acquire an interest in missions. They 
will thus be furnished with a subject of elevating study and a source 
of sanctified and ever-recurring pleasure. ‘The perusal, too, of 
missionary accounts will add greatly to their stores of knowledge, 
and render them acquainted with the character and condition of 
many parts of the earth’s surface, and of the people who inhabit 
them. ‘Thus, too, they may be led to co-operate by their prayers 
and their efforts in that noble cause for which it is a happiness 
and a honour to labour—the Christianization of the world. 
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Tue beautiful story of ‘The Exiles of Siberia’ has made us 
familiar with the name and desolate features of the great prison of 
Russia ; but the manners and customs of the population have been 
hidden from the rest of the world. Some highly interesting pictures 
of life in this distant region have, however, just been given by 
Madame Felinska. The lady is a Lithuanian, of high birth and 
large possessions. She was accustomed to treat the serfs on her 
estates with great kindness, and amongst other measures estab- 
lished schools for the education of their children. The Emperor 
of Russia, however, suffers none but government schools to be 
opened, and Madame Felinska was suspected of being an enemy 
of order. In 1837 an insurrection was hatched in several Polish 
provinces, and Madame Felinska was arrested amongst many other 
persons, though upon what grounds is unknown. She was suddenly 
torn from her fatherless children, and conveyed by the police to 
the remotest part of Siberia. The guilt of the poor lady seems to 
have been considered so great, that she was condemned to reside 
at Berezov, a town on the edye of the Arctic Circle. Owing to 
the extreme northerly position of this town, daylight continues 
almost all night long in summer, and darkness almost all day long 
in winter, ‘The season changes with such rapidity, that to-day it 
is summer, to-morrow winter; one day it is necessary to keep fires 
in the stoves to preserve life, the next day the heat of the sun is 
intolerable. In the summer the inhabitants, when they seek the 
shade of the surrounding forests, are obliged to cover their faces 
with hair masks, and their hands with thick gloves, to escape the 
stings of musquitoes. In the winter, mercury freezes, the breath 
congeals as it issues from the mouth, and saliva is formed into ice 
before it can fall to the ground. Berezov, in fact, suffers from the 
worst features of summer and winter, intense heat and cold, with- 
out enjoying any of the pleasures of those seasons. Spring and 
autumn—that is, their beauty and pleasure—do not exist at all. 
The town consists of two hundred houses, and very few of them 
are more than one story high. The soil is sodamp that the streets 
are full of mud, even during the parching heat of summer; and to 
enable people to walk in them at all, planks are laid from house to 
house, and trunks of trees across what should be the roadway. 
But there are no roads, and, therefore, no carriages ever pass 
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through the streets. The whole surface of the district, indeed, is 
untouched by a wheel, for it is a wilderness inhabited only by bears 
and other wild beasts. ‘The few inhabitants of this part of Siberia 
are settled on the banks of the rivers; inland, there is not a single 
town, or village, or hut. The only communication with Berezoy 
is by the rivers Irtisk and Oby, which together extend from 
beyond Tobolsk to the Frozen Sea, and are traversed in 
summer by vessels and in winter by sledges. It is the want of 
roads which renders the town a secure prison without walls. 

The inhabitants are principally Cossacks, but, owing to the per- 
petual peace in which they have lived, they have sadly degenerated 
from the warlike character of their race. The great object of their 
lives is to obtain feather-beds; and young men, twenty years old, 
will ery like children if their tea is not ready at the usual hour 
The patriarchal mode of governing families prevails amongst the 
inhabitants of Berezov. A mother is so much revered, that her 
daughters-in-law, though mothers themselves, will send to ask her, 
before going out to pay visits, what dress they may wear. Each 
class of society has a distinctive dress, and a wife, of course, wears 
that of the class to which her husband belongs. Thus, while one 
sister, who is the wife of a government officer, and, therefore, is a 
high noble, wears a cap on her head, another sister, the wife of a 
wealthier merchant, wears only a silk handkerchief. The inhabit- 
ants of Berezov are great sticklers for the maintenance of these 
distinctions, and not only do the lower classes abstain from assum- 
ing the costume of the higher classes, but they oppose any attempt 
to pass the boundaries of the fashion. They will even tear the 
offending costume from the head of the wearer, and shun her, as a 
convicted culprit against good manners. Madame Felinska’s 
waiting maid refused to dress her mistress’s hair in the style of her 
own, saying, “It will make you look a common person like 
me.” 

The manners of the people are very simple. Good wives are in 
a great measure their own servants ; and even the richest mistress 
is not ashamed to be caught cooking, but on the contrary is rather 
proud of it. The only education that girls receive is how to cook, 
and if they can read and write as well, they are regarded as highly 
accomplished persons. But skill in cookery is valued above every- 
thing; and to test it every bride is required to cook a dinner for 
her husband and their friends. If the entertainment is good, the 
bride is extolled as a very clever person, and held up as a pattern 
to others, and if ill, disgrace is brought upon her and her family. 
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The consequence is, that none of the men are opposed to marriage 
and unmarried women are rare, because wives are really help- 
mates. Indeed, wives are so highly prized, that instead of being 
chosen, as with us, they choose their husbands; and to the credit 
of their sex, be it said, poor girls of Berezov often reject rich 
lovers, because they are vicious. 

On the first day of Lent, the inhabitants of Berezoy, without 
any exception, call on their neighbours, and beg pardon for every 
transgression which they may have committed against them. On 
this occasion, the mother-in-law is surrounded by her children, 
their husbands, wives, and children, indeed, by all her relations 
near and remote, who fall at her feet and humbly ask her forgive- 
ness, ‘This done, the members of the family ask pardon of each 
other, beginning in the order of their rank and age. The custom 
is not merely a ceremony, but is dictated by religious feeling, and 
if persons who have quarrelled do not call upon each other, their 
friends take the matter up and effect a reconciliation. 

On the first day of the Christmas week the menvisit their friends, and 
on the second day the women visit their friends, dressed in their best 
clothes. Many of the ladies wear costly Chinese silks, blonds, 
sables, gold, pearls, precious stones and exquisite furs. ‘The chief 
amusement at this season.is to go about disguised in fancy costumes. 
It is the custom amongst the people to preserve their wedding dresses, 
and they are laid up from generation to generation. ‘These relics 
are used in the Christmas masquerading, and thus ancestors and 
descendants appear curiously intermingled. As night approaches, 
the streets become crowded by masquers, who enter any house they 
please without saying a single word, saunter through the rooms 
for a few moments, and then depart, so that a crowd is continually 
coming and going in every house throughout the town. On New 
Year’s-day these visits are repeated. On the morning after these 
revels, the house is carefully sprinkled with holy water. It is 
believed that devils enter the house with the masquers, and secrete 
themselves in crevices, lying wait to do mischief, and these are the 
means taken to expel them. The inhabitants of Berezov are firm 
believers in evil spirits, and whenever a storms beats against the 
windows, they assert that it is devils trying to get into the house. 
It need scarcely be added, that the people are very ignorant. 
Grammar is considered trash, while the use of the higher branches 
of arithmetic is scarcely understood by the most learned amongst 
the inhabitants. A Polish surgeon who was sent to Berezoy 
during Madame Felinska’s residence, it was discovered, understood 
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fractions. He was considered quite a prodigy of wisdom. One 
day he was stopped in the street by one of the chief merchants, who 
asked him if it was really true, that he knew fractions? The 
doctor told him he did. “If.it be so,” continued the merchant, 
please to tell me whether it is likewise true that those who know 
fractions can tell how many pecks there are in a quarter ?” 

When an invitation to a party is intended, a note is sent early 
in the morning to warn the guest to be ready. In the evening a 
second note is sent, as a reminder, but it is in reality the invita- 
tion ; the first note counts for nothing. The visitor, on arriving, 
felicitates every member of the family in succession, whether absent 
or present, and it is polite to call them by their christian names, as 
in all other parts of Russia. The ladies occupy one room, and the 
gentlemen another. The maidens occupy the seats of honour, and 
take precedence of their mothers. Cakes and sweetmeats are 
handed to them first, and then to their mothers, and are afterwards 
sent to the gentlemen of the party. Coffee is sometimes served, 
but it is considered a great delicacy, and it is boiled the night 
before the party, and warmed again. Conversation, really speak- 
ing, there is none; those who do not play, crack nuts, and these 
amusements are called conversation. The greatest dainty which 
van be served at supper is raw fish, and it is eaten without salt, 
though salt may be easily obtained. In winter the fish is congealed, 
and is eaten cut in slices, which may be peppered but are never 
salted. So fond are the people of this, that as soon as a dish is 
placed on the table, everybody pounces on it, and the dish is 
renewed again and again until the guests are satisfied. ‘The people 
will even go to the river side and eat the fish, not only alive, but 
quivering with pain, as they are cast ashore from the nets. On. 
the conclusion of supper, the hostess carries round a bottle, contain- 
ing some home-made wine; each guest must drink, at least it is 
considered rude to decline ; and having drank, it is understood that 
the party is at an end. Intoxication is very common amongst the 
inhabitants of Berezov, but it is considered wrong to resist or 
resent the blows of a drunken person. He is treated as an object 
of pity, not of anger. 

A Berezovian widow, even when married again, celebrates the 
death of her husband. She sends cakes garnished with sweetmeats 
to the kindred and friends of the deceased, who attend her by 
invitation at church. On the conclusion of divine service, each 
person audibly pronounces the name of the deceased. Some rice, 
boiled for the occasion by the widow, is then shared amongst them, 
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and portions are sent to those friends who have not been able to 
attend. The friends afterwards breakfast with the widow at her 
house, and the occasion is generally concluded by playing cards, 
When a wealthy person dies, the coffin is covered with silk, and 
ornamented with fringes of gold lace. It is carried to the church, 
and if the deceased was married, the family gather round, and 
utter a lament over the body. The mother begins, and relates, 
with sobs and moans, the good qualities of the departed, showing 
how every member of the family must suffer by his death. Then 
his sisters take up the lament, each uttering expressions peculiar to 
herself. ‘Though the mourners appear to be rendered eloquent by 
excessive grief, it is really not so; the ceremony is nothing more 
than a form. ‘This is the light in which the bystanders regard it, 
and they criticise the performances, saying, for instance, ‘‘ How 
beautifully Madame N--——— is lamenting ; none of her daughters 
can equal her.” The lament is a mere piece of acting. It is 
repeated in the cemetery, after which the corpse is laid in the 
grave, and the funeral party generally return home as gaily as 
from a dinner party, even the most despairing amongst the mourners 
conversing calmly on indifferent topics. 

The inhabitants of Berezov are Christians of the Greek Church, 
The holy communion is always taken in full dress. The young 
ladies have their hair falling over their shoulders, as they do at 
their weddings, and wear full ball costume. A _ pelisse, or warm 
upper garment, would be considered improper even in the coldest 
weather. The communion is followed by a feast at home; no 
work is done in the house that day. St. Peter is the patron 
saint of the town, and the first of July is kept as a grand festival 
in his honour. Divine service having been performed at church, 
the congregation proceed in procession round the town, bearing a 
cross and banners. The whole population, rich and poor, young 
and old, take part in the solemnities of the day; none remain at 
home but the sick and the aged. Even these, if they can, stand 
at the doors of their houses until the procession is passed ; then 
mount the roof, and whenever they catch a glimpse of the proces- 


sion, however distant it may be, make the sign of the cross and bend 
their heads. 


There is no market at Berezov, and meat cannot be bought: 
still the inhabitants obtain it, though in a roundabout way. The 
rich citizens kill an ox, each in turn, and distribute the meat 
amongst their neighbours: in this way the supply of meat is kept 
up all the year round. The cultivation of land is almost unknown, 
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though this arises partly from the severity of the climate. An 
enterprising merchant once tried to raise a crop of corn, but his 
townsinen opposed it, broke down his fences, and destroyed the 
plant, under the impression that if he succeeded they would all 
be turned into agriculturists, and forced to till the soil by the 
Government. The merchant was driven to madness by the annoy- 
ances he suffered. The land is common property, and the theft 
of moveables is unknown, though the commonest of all crimes, 
and practised by all classes in the other parts of Russia. ‘The 
houses have neither locks, bolts, or bars, and property may be 
safely trusted to the public honour. The truth is, there are no 
means of disposing of stolen goods. ‘To complete the picture 
of these antarctic people, it may be added, that a wife is con- 
sidered the absolute property of her husband, and if she is ill- 
used, nobody is at liberty to take her part. Even when a husband 
murders his wife in a fit of intoxication or passion, people will 
indeed blame him for his inhumanity, but nobody dreams of bring- 
ing him before a court of justice. 


THE TRUMPET. 
Tue Trumpet’s voice hath roused the land : 
Light up the beacon pyre! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire. 
A hundred banners on the breeze 
Their gorgeous folds have cast— 
And hark !-—was that the sound of seas ? 
A king to war went past, 
The chief is arming in the hall, 
The peasant by his hearth ; 
The mourner hears the thrilling call, 
And rises from the earth. 
The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding oye ; 
They come not back, though all be won, 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 
The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side ; 
Ken for the marriage-altar crowned, 
The lover quits his bride. 
And all this haste, and change, and fear, 
By earthly clarion spread ! 
Jiow will it be, when kingdoms hear 
The blast that wakes the dead ? 
Mrs, HemMans. 





